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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SvuBcoMMITTrEE To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Security Act AND OTHER 
INTERNAL Securtiry Laws, OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:15 p. m., in room 
318, Senate Office Building, Senator Roman L. Hruska presiding. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; J. G. Sourwine and 
William A. Rusher, associate counsel; and Benjamin Mandel, director 
of research. 

Senator Hruska. The committee will come to order. 

There was recently held in New York City a convention of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States of America. I believe the last day 
of the session was February 12, 1957. 

This committee has had several witnesses appear before it in connec- 
tion with reporting some of the things which transpired at that con- 
vention. Carl Rachlin was here. He was an unofficial observer at 
the sessions of the convention, as I understand it. 

And Arnold Beichman was a reporter who covered as best he could 
the proceedings of that convention. 

This committee, in connection with the inquiries in this general 
field of the activities of the Communist Party here in this country, 
would like to continue its inquiry into this situation. 

And we have, therefore, invited Mr. Eugene Dennis to appear 
before this committee. 





1 See the following: letter : 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICD, 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 
SOUTHERN District Or New YORE, 
New York, N. Y., February 18, 1957. 
Re Eugene Dennis. 
ROBERT Morets, Esq., 
Chief Counsel, 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear BOs: Enclosed herewith is copy of letter to attorney for the above-named subject 
which is self-explanatory. 
Sincerely, 


Tom BOLAN. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1957. 
Re United States versus Eugene Dennis. 
Joun J. ABT, Bsq., 

$20 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: Confirming telephone conversation with my assistant, Thomas A. Bolan, this 
afternoon, please be advised that the United States enna’ office has no objection to 
the above-named defendant’s traveling to Washington, D. C., on February 25, 1957, to 
answer a subpena issued by the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, or on any day 
to which his appearance may be adjourned by said subcommittee. 

Very truly yours, 
Pact W. WILLIAMS, 
United States Attorney. 
By THoOmas A. BOLAN, 
Assistant United States Attorney. 
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[ presume at this time it would be well to swear the witness. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. Will you please rise ? 

You solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth in the testimony which you are about to give ? 

Mr. Dennis. I do. 

Senator Hruska. So help you God ? 

Mr. Dennis. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. I might say by way of preliminary that the Daily 
Worker, a well-known newspaper in this field, in commenting on the 
subpena issued to the witness here, Mr. Dennis, made a statement which 
included this language: 

Far from being a cellar conspiracy, our convention was held in the glare of 
white-hot publicity. 

And it was our thought that perhaps, inasmuch as it was that, 
maybe you would share with us some of the things that transpired 
there, and also some of the parts which you assumed in that connection. 

Judge Morris, would you like to proceed at this time to interrogate 
the witness, or do you want to do otherwise / 


TESTIMONY OF EUGENE DENNIS, ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH FORER, 
ATTORNEY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Morris. I will proceed. 

What is your name and address, please ? 

Mr. Dennis. My name is Eugene Dennis. I reside at 628 West 
151st Street, New York City. 

Mr. Morris. Where were you born, Mr. Dennis? 

Mr. Dennis. At this point, counsel and Senator, I would like to 
read a very brief statement. It is extremely short but it sets forth 
my legal and political position on these hearings. 

Senator Hruska. Suppose we dispose of the preliminary questions 
first, Mr. Dennis, and then you may at a later time read that statement. 

(Consultation between witness and attorney.) 

Mr. Morris. Where were you born? 

(Consultation between witness and attorney.) 

Mr. Dennis. I am going to decline to answer that question, Mr. 
Morris, first, invoking my rights under the first amendment, which 
precludes the Congress or any of its committees prying into my opin- 
ions, political beliefs, or associations. 

Secondly, on the grounds of my conscience, because I consider this 
a lawless committee, headed by a chairman who is a notorious racist 
and 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Dennis, you may make a short statement, 
but this committee will not tolerate any aspersions of that kind upon 
a member of this committee. They are not necessary for any state- 
ment which you have in this connection, and we would respectfully 
request that you desist from any further remarks of that kind. 

Mr. Dennis. May I complete the grounds on which I am declining? 

Senator Hruska. Not if they include any further reference to any 
member of this committee, a fact which is not necessary in order to 
make your position clear in respect to your legal rights, Mr. Dennis. 

Mr. Dennis. And the further grounds on which I decline to answer 
this and other questions that I may so refuse to answer, is that I claim 
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my privilege under the fifth amendment not to be a witness against 
myself. 

Senator Hruska. The Chair will overrule all of those objections, 
all of those grounds except that of the fifth amendment at this time. 

Mr. Dennis. May the record show that I am still standing on the 
grounds which I have stated ? 

Senator Hruska. The record so shows. 

Judge Morris, will you proceed ¢ 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Dennis, to reframe the question, you were born in 
Seattle, Wash., were you not ? 

Mr. Dennis. I decline to answer on the grounds previously stated. 

Mr. Morris. Were you born in Seattle, Wash., under the name of 
Frank Waldron ? 

Mr. Dennis. I decline to answer on the grounds as stated before. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I assume we have the same ruling? 

Senator Hruska. The record will show that the same ruling will 
apply to all of the same assertions of refusal to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Dennis, you had your training, did you not, in 
the Lenin Institute in Moscow; that is, your Communist Party 
training? 

Mr. Dennis. I refuse to answer that question under the grounds as 
previously stated. 

Mr. Morris. Have you ever been to the Lenin Institute in Moscow ? 

Mr. Dennis. I decline to answer the question on these same 
grounds 

Mr. Forer. Pardon me. 

Mr. Dennis. As stated previously. 

Mr. Former. Have you gotten beyond the preliminary question, so 
the witness’ request to read his statement may again be renewed ? 

Senator Hruska. Yes, I think so; subject, however, to that limita- 
tion which I placed on it, if that statement contains any reference 
which casts those kind of aspersions as were made a little bit ago 
upon the chairman of this subcommittee, we respectfully ask that they 
be withheld and not given. 

Mr. Morris. Might I also add that there is a subcommittee rule 
with which I think counsel] is acquainted that before statements are 
going to be read or presented to the committee, that the committee 
rule requires that they be filed 24 hours in advance. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we had an executive session, as you know, just 
a short time ago and there was no reference whatever made at that 
time to the filing or the reading of any statement here in this open 
session. 

Mr. Forer. It is only a procedural rule which I am sure you can 
bypass. 

Roesahice Hruska. It will depend. 

Mr. Dennis. May I state, Mr. Senator 

Senator Hruska. The Chair at this time requests that a copy of 
that statement be submitted in advance so we may consider whether 
or not we want to waive the committee rules to which reference has 
just been made. 

Mr. Dennis. I might say at this point, Senator, that contrary to— 
being the remark that you must have made inadvertently-—I was not 
invited here. I was subpenaed. And, therefore, I think after being 
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brought here that I should be entitled to read a very brief statement 
which is pertinent. 

Senator Hruska. The record will stand corrected, insofar as it was 
a subpena which brought you here as opposed to an invitation. 

However, the committee rules have not yet been waived and I do 
not know that they will. Your ability to make that statement will 
be governed by the decision of the Chair, which will be made in just 
a little bit. 

In the meantime, may we proceed to other questions while that 
statement is being analyzed by the staff? 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Dennis, you have been the general secretary 
of the Communist Party of the United States of America, have you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Dennis. I decline to answer the question on the grounds pre- 
viously stated. 

Mr. Morris. Well now, did you attend the recent Communist Party 
convention in New York City? 

Mr. Dennis. I decline to answer the question for reasons stated 
previously. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Dennis, as the chairman read just a short time 
ago at the time that you were served with a subpena, the Communist 
Party, the national committee of the Communist Party issued the 
statement in connection with your very appearance here, that— 
far from this being a cellar conspiracy our convention was held in a glare of 
white-hot publicity. 

Do you, even after that statement was issued, refuse now to tell us 
whether or not you were even present at the convention ? 

(Consultation between witness and attorney.) 

Mr. Dennis. I repeat, I refuse to answer the question on the basis 
of the grounds as previously stated. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know that Irving Potash surreptitiously ent- 
ered the United States in the closing days of 1956 ¢ 

(Consultation between witness and attorney.) 

Mr. Dennis. I decline to answer on the basis of the grounds pre- 
viously given. 

Mr. Morris. Well now, to your knowledge did Irving Potash secret- 
ly meet with leaders of the American Communist Party at that time? 

(Consultation between witness and attorney.) 

Mr. Dennis. That is absurd, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. What is absurd, that he met—that he met with lead- 
ers of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Dennis. My answer to your question is that is absurd. Be- 
yond that I refuse to answer on the basis of the reasons previously 

iven. 
: Mr. Morris. Well now, let me ask this, did you meet with Mr. 
Potash ? 

resi Dennis. I refuse, sir, on the basis of reasons as previously 
stated. 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge did Potash meet with any leader of 
the Communist Party known to you? 

_Mr. Dennis. I decline to answer for the reasons as previously 
given. 
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Mr. Morris. When you say—when you give—when you gave your 
preceding answer, “it is absurd,” did you mean that it is absurd that 
I should ask you that, Mr. Dennis? 

(Consultation between witness and attorney.) 

Mr. Dennis. I meant by that the implications contained in the 
question were absurd, fantastic, preposterous. 

Mr. Morris. Well, did he meet with you? 

Mr. Dennis. I refuse to answer on the grounds as previously given. 

Senator Hruska. Do you know Mr. Potash, Mr. Dennis? 

Mr. Dennis. I decline to answer, sir, on the basis of the reasons 
as I have stated before. 

Senator Hruska. Do you know who he is? 

Mr. Dennis. I refuse to answer for the reasons as given previously. 

Mr. Morris. Well now, Mr. Dennis, the New York Herald Tribune 
of January 9, 1957, contained an article, which said that Irving Pot- 
ash has illegally entered this country carrying secret orders from the 
Kremlin to leaders of the Communist Party in the United States. 

Now, did you know that Potash was in the United States at any 
time that he was in the United States? 

Mr. Dennis. I decline to answer on the basis of the grounds as pre- 
viously stated. 

Mr. Morris. Do you have any knowledge that he was secretly meet- 
ing with leaders of the Communist Party of the United States? 

Mr. Dennis. I decline to answer on the basis of the reasons as I 
have given them before. 

Mr. Morris. Did he, to your knowledge, bear any instructions to 
members of the Communist Party in the United States? 

(Consultation between witness and attorney.) 

Mr. Dennis. Would you kindly repeat the question ? 

Mr. Morris. Read it. 

(Question read.) 

Mr. Dennis. I certainly did not receive anything or act upon any- 
thing that I regarded as a directive or an instruction. 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge, did he have any advice or instruc- 
tions for any member at the top of the Communist Party— did he—to 
your knowledge, did you know that he was imparting instructions 
or orders to any leader of the Communist Party ? 

(Consultation between witness and attorney.) 

Mr. Dennis. That is preposterous, Mr. Morris. I am sure, to the 
best of my knowledge, nothing was received that anyone in his right 
mind could regard as directives. 

Mr. Morris. How about advice? 

Mr. Dennis. I refuse to answer on the basis of the reasons I stated 
previously. 

Mr. Morris. You will not enter a denial with respect to the term 
“advice”? 

Mr. Dennis. I refuse to answer on the grounds I have just given. 

Mr. Morris. Would you be willing to tell us the purpose of Mr. 
Potash’s trip to the United States ? 

(Consultation between witness and attorney.) 

Mr. Dennis. I decline to answer on the grounds as previously given. . 
: Mr. Morris. When did you first learn that Potash was in the United 
States? 


93215—-57—pt. 54——_-2 
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Mr. Dennis. I refuse to answer for the reasons as stated before. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named John Williamson who was 
previously one . the leaders of the American Communist Party? 

Mr. Dennis. I decline to answer for the reasons as previously given. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us, Mr. Dennis—would you tell us 
when you last had a communication from John W illiamson ? 

Mr. Dennis. I decline to answer for reasons I have stated before. 

Mr. Morris. Have you received instructions from John Williamson ? 

Mr. Forer. Just a moment, do you have in mind any particular 
time ? 

Mr. Morris. Within the last 6 months, did you receive a letter or any 
communication of any kind—— 

Mr. Dennis. I decline to—— 

Mr. Morris. With recommendations or advice from John Wil- 
liamson ? 

Mr. Forer. Let us get it straight. Your first question was instruc- 
tions. Now it has become a letter. Which question do you want 
him to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Have you received any letters from John Williamson ? 

Mr. Dennis. I refuse to answer for grounds previously given. 

Mr. Morris. Would you be willing to turn over to the committee 
any letters that you have received from John Williamson in the last 
6 months? 

Mr. Dennis. I refuse to answer for the reasons as stated before. 

Mr. Morris. Have you received any written instructions from 
John Williamson in the last 6 months? 

(Consultation between witness and attorney. ) 

Mr. Dennis. I repeat, Mr. Morris, that is preposterous, absurd. 
T am sure to the best of my knowledge nothing was received that 
anyone in his right mind could regard as directives. 

Mr. Morris. Did you receive any or any other 
communication from Mr. Williamson which gave you any advice as 
to how the Communist Party of the United States should be run? 

Mr. Dennis. I decline to answer for reasons as stated before. 

Mr. Morris. Again, you will make the distinction between “in- 
structions” and “advice” ? 

Mr. Forer. There isa distinction, you know. 

Mr. Morris. Again you are making the distinction in your answer 
between “instructions” and “advice” ? 

Mr. Dennis. I decline to answer for the grounds previously stated. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know, Mr. Dennis, that John Williamson 
went from London, where, to my knowledge, he now is, to Moscow, 
during the fall of 1956? 

Mr. Dennis. I refuse to answer for the reasons I have stated 
before. 

Mr. Morris. Isn’t it so, Mr. Dennis, that after he returned from 
Moscow, he commenced to write you and to give you instructions and 
advice with respect to how the Communist Party of the United States 
should be run ? 

Mr. Dennis. I refuse to answer on the grounds as stated before. 

Mr. Morrts. Now, Mr. Dennis, did you receive, or did J or any 
other oon of the Communist Party receive any letters or instruc- 
tions or bits of advice from a French Communist named ‘Duclos? 

(¢ Loumaitbation between witness and attorney.) 
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Mr. Dennis. Mr. Morris, that is a very compounded question. I 
would appreciate it if you would break it down into its particulars. 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge, Mr. Dennis, did Mr. Khrushchev 
in addressing the 20th party convention of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, on March 7, 1956, state: 

There is no doubt that in a number of capitalist countries violent overthrow 
of the dictatorship of the bourgeois and the aggravation of the class struggle 
connected with this are inevitable. 

Is that so, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Dennis. I decline to answer on the grounds as previously 
given. 

Mr. Morris. Now, to your knowledge was the declaration made by 
a leader of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union that peaceful 
transition is possible only in countries where there is voting socialism, 
but that there must be a revolutionary transition where the particular 
country concerned has an entrenched capitalist: society ? 

To your knowledge was that statement made # 

Mr. Dennis. I refuse to answer on the basis of the reasons given 
before. 

Mr. Morris. Was the decision made in connection with any policy 
decision of the Communist Party of the United States that the United 
States was such a country where there is an entrenched capitalist 
society ? 

(Consultation between witness and attorney. ) 

Mr. Dennis. I refuse to answer on the grounds as pr eviously stated. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last hear from Mr. Duclos? 

Mr. Dennis. I decline to answer on the grounds as stated previously. 

Mr. Morris. And will you not tell us about any instructions and/or 
advice that the Communist Party of the United States received from 
Mr. Duclos? 

(Consultation between witness and attorney. ) 

Mr. Dennis. I would appreciate, Mr. Morris, if you would break 
that question up. 

Mr. Morris. Well, I mean that has come up several times before, 
Mr. Chairman. - The witness has stated that he has entered a denial 
with respect to any instructions that have been imparted to the Com- 
munist Party of the United States but has claimed privilege on the 
same question when the noun used is “advice.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully suggest that the witness is draw- 
ing a distinction here that we should take c cognizance of. On the basis 
of his denials of having received any instructions, I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we can pursue this further and make recommendations and 
expect answers with respect to any communication where instruction 
is involved. 

Senator Hruska. The witness will answer. 

Mr. Forrr. We don’t know the question. 

Mr. Morris. Did you receive any communication from Mr. Duclos 
which contained an instruction to the leaders of the Communist Party 
of the United States ? 

(Consultation between witness and attorney. ) 

Mr. Forrer. Are you talking—as of what time are you talking about ? 

Mr. Morris. At any time within the last 6 months. 

(Consultation between witness and attorney. ) 
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Mr. Dennis. I wish to repeat, as I have stated earlier to a similar 
question, Mr. Morris, that is preposterous. I am sure, to the best of 
my knowledge, that nothing was received by anyone in his right 
mind—which anybody in his right mind could regard as directives 
or instructions. 

Mr. Morris. Is that the end of the answer? 

Mr. Forer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Would you deny that Duclos sent any instructions to 
the United States ? 

Mr. Forer. He could only answer to the best of his knowledge which 
he already did. 

Mr. Morris. What is the best of his knowledge ? 

Mr. Forer. He just told you, he had no such knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. No knowledge of any communications from Mr. 
Duclos ? 

Mr. Forer. That was not the question. You asked if there had 
been any instructions, not if there had been any communications. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us, on the basis of that answer, what 
instructions that you know of that have been received by the American 
Communist Party from Mr. Duclos? 

Mr. Forer. You are talking in the last 6 months? 

Mr. Morris. In the last 6 months? 

(Consultation between witness and attorney.) 

Mr. Forer. He said he didn’t know of any. How can you ask him 
what they were? 

Mr. Morris. Did he know of any communication of any kind ? 

Mr. Dennis. I refuse to answer that question, Mr. Morris, on the 
grounds as previously stated. 

Mr. Sourwine. May I inquire? 

Senator Hruska. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwrne. I believe I quote you correctly, sir. You said: 


I am sure nothing was received that anyone in his right mind would regard 
as directives. 


You stated that in response to questions about communications from 
Mr. Potash. 


You stated it again in regard to communications from Mr. Wil- 
liamson. 

You stated it again in regard to communications from Mr. Duclos. 
On the latter occasion you added the words “or instructions.” 

It appeared to me that you were reading that statement and that is 
how you repeated it precisely. 

I will ask you if that is true, were you reading that statement? 

Mr. Forer. That is a pertinent question, Mr. Chairman. Isn’t the 
witness entitled to use his notes? 

Mr. Sourwrine. Mr. Chairman, I intend to inquire here for the 
purpose of testing the witness’ credibility in connection with the 
positive statement he has made to the committee, and for the purpose 
of pursuing, so far as the committee has a right to pursue it, the 
implications of that question. 

Senator Hruska. The Chair rules that the question is proper. 

Mr. Forer. The question is whether he was reading his answer? 

Senator Hruska. That is right. 
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Mr. Sourwine. No implication that he does not have the right to 
read it. 

Mr. Forer. Then I do not understand why you ask the question. 
All right, then. 

i: Temeaee, What is your 

Mr. Sourwine. The question is, When you stated on several occa- 
sions these words: 





I am sure nothing was received that anyone in his right mind would regard 
as directives— 
were you reading that phrasing? 

Mr. Dennis. I have various notes here which I refer to from time 
to time. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do you have in front of you a note which carries 
these words: 

I am sure nothing was received that anyone in his right mind would regard 
as directives. 

(Consultation between witness and attorney.) 

Mr. Forer. Give him time while he looks over his notes. 

You are talking about those precise words? 

Senator Hruska. The record will show that the witness has been 
given opportunity to scan the notes in front of him. 

Mr. Dennis. Not the notes—the notes are not in those precise words. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Then let me ask you this question: When you said: 

I am sure nothing was received that anyone in his right mind would regard 
as directives. 
were you saying precisely what you intended to say ? 

Mr. Forer. I don’t get this. 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t understand the question. 

Mr. Sourwine. You made an answer three times here. It seems 
quite obvious that is what you intended to answer, that you had 
made up your mind that that was what you were going to say to a 

sattenied kind of question. When that question came up you then 

id say it. 

Is that what happened ? 

Mr. Dennis. As you know, I was brought here under subpena 
against my will and in violation of the first amendment. And I am 
offering testimony under oath and that testimony is mine. 

And I don’t want anybody to put any words into my mouth. 

Mr. Sourwine. Fine, fine. 

Now, you have stated that you are sure—and I speak now with re- 
gard to your answer to the question which was asked as to Mr. Pot- 
ash—you have stated that you are sure that nothing was received 
that anyone in his right mind would regard as directives. 

I will now ask you, Do you have any knowledge whatsoever which 
will serve as a basis for your judgment as expressed in those words? 

(Consultation between witness and attorney.) 

Mr. Dennis. I rest on my previous answer to reply to that ques- 
tion just formulated, I decline to answer on the grounds as previously 
stated. 

Mr. Sourwine. I ask that the Chair direct that this question be 
answered. The witness has made a voluntary statement and we are 
not to put anything in his mouth. He made the statement. I ask 
that ie ordered and directed to answer that question. 
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The committee is entitled to find out the basis on which he gives the 
committee his opinion with regard to this matter. 

Senator Hruska. The witness is directed by the Chair to answer 
the question. 

Mr. Forer. I would like the record to show, Mr. Chairman, that I 
am here as Mr. Dennis’ counsel and that I am the one advising him 
on his legal rights, not Mr. Sourwine, and that in my opinion it is 
perfectly clear that the witness was entitled to claim his privilege to 
that question. 

And I am advising the witness now that he is entitled, if he so 
desires, to persist in his refusal to answer for the reasons he gave 
before. 

Senator Hruska. The record will show what the counsel has just 
stated and the Chair further directs the witness at this time, not- 
withstanding that advice and the words of counsel, to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Dennis. Mr. Chairman, I will abide by my refusal on the 
grounds and reason as previously stated. 

Mr. Sourwine. Now, Mr. Dennis, you have stated that you are 
sure that nothing was received that anyone in his right mind would 
regard as directives. 

i will ask you: Unless you know everything which was received how 
can you make that statement ? 

(Consultation between witnesses and attorney. ) 

Mr. Dennis. I don’t understand the question. 

Mr. Sourwrne. You have stated that nothing was received which 
fell in a certain category—nothing was received from Mr. Potash 
which fell in a certain category. That is the category of things which 
anyone in his right mind would regard as directives. 

Now, if you do not know what was received from Mr. Potash, how 
can you make that statement ? 

Mr. Forrr. That is not a question—that is an argument. Really, 
Mr. Chairman, in terms of time, I am going to object to this line of 
questions because Mr. Sourwine is arguing with the witness. He is 
not asking him questions of information. 

Mr. Morris. Isn’t it apparent to you what Mr. Sourwine has just 
done was made very clear ¢ 

Mr. Forer. If he wants to make something clear he can do it—say 
whatever he has to say without asking the witness argumentative 
questions. 

I mean if he wants to state what his position is, that is one thing. 
But that does not mean he has to do it in the form of questions to 
Mr. Dennis. 

I think it is really just a waste of time. 

Senator Hruska. It will be necessary for the committee to recess 
very shortly to resume this hearing in the morning. Before we do 
that, however, I should like to make a comment on the statement which 
was submitted by the witness, preceded by a couple of additional state- 
ments by Judge Morris here. 

Mr. Morris. I have two questions that I would like to ask. 

Senator Hruska. Yes. 

Mr. Morais. Do you have a son now in Moscow, Mr. Dennis? 
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Mr. Dennis. I refuse to answer the question on the grounds 
previously stated. 

Mr. Morris. Your son, Timothy, is now in Moscow ? 

Mr. Dennis. I refuse to answer for the reasons just given. 

Mr. Morris. I have here an article that appeared in the New Leader 
of February 25, 1957. This reads: 

In fact, the main issues at the Communist convention were hammered out in a 
secret session which began 3 days before the convention, held on the 6th and 7th 
floors of the National Theater Building in a special room and nearby hall. 

Is it true that there were secret sessions preceding the convention of 
the Communist Party held in the second week of February ‘ 

(Consultation between witness and attorney.) 

Mr. Dennis. I refuse to answer on the grounds as stated before. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions. * 

Senator Hruska. Very well. 

With reference to the statement which was submitted by you, Mr. 
Dennis, the Chair will rule that there will be a conditional acceptance 
of a part of it. You are free, if you choose, to read the first page 
thereof, but the Chair holds that it would be improper for you to 
read the second part thereof at this time. 

So if you want to accept that and read the first page you may do so. 

Mr. Dennis. Mr. Chairman, I shall read the first page of the state- 
ment according to the ruling of the Chair, and under protest, I shall 
not read the latter part, but I assume the statement in its entirety will 
be entered into the record. 

Senator Hruska. Before you start, on the inquiry as to the in 
clusion of the entire statement into the record, we will let you read 
the first part, and the second part will not be read at this time nor 
will it be included in the record which is being made. 

It will, however, constitute a part of the files of this committee. 

(Consultation between witness and attorney. ) 

Mr. Dennis (reading). I hold to the basic constitutional doctrine 
embodied in the first amendment of our Bill of Rights—Congress 
shall make no law denying the freedom of speech and assembly. 

It follows that congressional committees may not investigate these 
areas, since they are not empowered to legislate in them. 

I will, therefore, answer no questions involuntarily which relate 
directly or indirectly to my political beliefs or associations. 

In so doing, I will invoke all constitutional guaranties available 
to all Americans—the first amendment, the fifth amendment, and all 
other guaranties of my rights. 

Whatever political discussion I shall carry on, it will be in the 
market place of public opinion, and not caller the gun of a congres- 
sional subpena and witchhunt. 

Let me make clear, however, that whatever the legalities, I place 
special emphasis on the first amendment. I hold firmly that neither 
this committee nor any other congressional body may constitutionally 
investigate peaceful assembly—whether exercised by conventions of 
Republicans, Democrats, Socialists, Communists, A DAers, 
unionists. 

I contend that this is so, even though this committee may endeavor 
to camouflage its unconstitutional invasion of the first-amendment 
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area under the pretext of investigating alleged “directives from 
abroad,” or some other equally preposterous accusation. 

Senator Hruska. The Chair would like to observe that such a state- 
ment as this witness has just read is a far cry from the words of Daily 
Worker of February 20, 1957, commenting upon that convention in 
New York, ending on Februar y 12, which reads as follows: 

Far from being a cellar conspiracy, our convention was held in the glare 
of white-hot publicity. 

There are other observations and other questions which will be 
followed up a little later and we will recess until 10 tomorrow morn- 
ing in a room to be determined, and notice of same will be given in 
due time. 

Weare recessed until that time. 

Mr. Forer. You do not mean that you want Mr. Dennis back? 

Senator Hruska. Yes; we want Mr. Dennis back. 

(Whereupon, at 3 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1957 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE INTERNAL Security Act AND OTHER 
INTERNAL Security Laws, OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p. m., in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Senator William E. Jenner presiding. 

Present: Senators Jenner and Hrusk: 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel, and William A. Rusher, 
associate counsel, 

Senator Jenner. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Meyer, do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are abcut 
(o give to this Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the hearing today is a continuance of 
the present series of hearings being held by the Internal Security Sub- 
committee, by way of determining the nature of the purported or pro- 
fessed changes of the Communist party line. We have heard Carl 
Rachlin and Mr. Beichman. Yesterday we had Mr. Dennis, and now 
we have Mr. Frank Meyer. 

We are going to do everything we can in order to get people who 
are competent. to testify on Communist party policy, to testify in these 
hearings. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK §S. MEYER, WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. Will you give your name and address to the reporter, 
please ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. Frank S. Meyer, Woodstock, N. Y. 

Mr. Morris. And what is your business or occupation, Mr. Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer. I am a writer. 

Mr. Morris. And what do you write, for instance? 

Mr. Meyer. I am working on the finishing up of one book, and in 
the middle of another, and I have been doing a good deal of writing 
also, of a free-lance magazine character. 

My first book, which is approaching the stage of production, publi- 
cation, is a study of the molding oF Communists, the training and 
making of Communists. 
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My second one is a study in American political theory. Most of my 
free-lance work recently has been for National Review, of which I am 
associate editor. 

Mr. Morris. And do you do any other writings? 

Mr. Meyer. I have done a good deal of free-lance writing here and 
there, but recently that is the main thing I have been working on, the 
two books, and the National Review work. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Meyer, a sre were you born ? 

Mr. Meyer. Newark, N. 

Mr. Morris. Would you - I] us what your education has been ? 

Mr. Meyer. I went to school at Newark Academy, Newark, N. J.; 
then to Princeton, N. J., where I spent a couple of years, and then I 
went abroad to England where, after studying privately for a year, 
I went to Oxford, Balliol College, Oxford. 

Mr. Morris. How is that spelled ? 

Mr. Meyer. B-a-l-]-i-o-l. 

I took a bachelor-of-arts degree there, which later was trans- 
formed to a master of arts from Oxford University, and later did 
graduate work, though I never took a degree, a couple of years at 
the London School of Economics, and several years at the University 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Meyer, you joined the Communist Party 
as you went along the line, did you not? 

Mr. Meyer. 1931. 

Mr. Morris. Where were you at that time? 

Mr. Meyer. Oxford. 

Mr. Morris. What was your first introduction to the Communist 
Party organization ? 

Mr. Meyer. I was rather active in the Labor Party organization, 
and a group of us became dissatisfied with what we thought was the 
slowness of affairs, reformism of the Labor Party. 

We founded a small group at Oxford and made our own connec- 
tions with the Communist Party. That is, we went up to London 
and saw the Communist Party and said we wanted to found a Com- 
munist Party group at Oxford University. 

We then founded a public group called the October Club, which is 
a small group, Communist-controlled, and which became a small 
group in the University, along with the Labor Club and the Con- 
servatives. 

That actually was founded, I think, about December 31, just before 
the vacation. 

Mr. Morris. And tell us, generally, the nature of your Communist 
activity while you were still in Engl: and. 

Mr. Meyver. After I left Oxford in the spring of 1932, June 1932, 
I went as a graduate student to the London School of Economics, and 
at this point I became the secretary of the student bureau of the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain. That is, I was responsible for and 
the head of the students’ activity. 

Mr. Morris. You were secretary of what group ? 

Mr, Meyer. The Students’ Bureau of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Morris. Secretary of the Students’ Bureau of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain. How extensive an organization was the Stu- 
dents’ Bureau of the Communist Party of Great Britain ? 
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Mr. Meyer. By the time I left England, about 1934, I would say 
that we had from 400 to 500 Communist Party members, disc iplined 
Communist Party members, in the British universities, which is a 
more significant figure, perhaps, than in America, because there are 
only about 50,000 or 60,000 university students altogether. 

Mr. Morris. So, of the 50,000 or 60,000 university students, there 
were 400 disciplined Communists ? 

Mr. Meyer. 400 to 500. At Oxford, I remember distinctly, there 
was a disciplined university group of 70, and at Cambridge of ap- 
proximately 100. 

Mr. Morris. How many at the London School of Economics? 

Mr. Meyer. At the London School of Economics, [ would say, the 
group ranged somewhere around 45 or 50, from memory. 

Senator Jenner. Let the record show Senator Hruska is now in 
attendance. 

Mr. Morris. Senator Hruska, I will bring you up to date with what 
the witness has said today, thus far. 

Mr. Frank Meyer is the witness. He has testified that he was born 
in New Jersey, attended Princeton University and Oxford. While 
he was in Oxford, he became a Communist; that he then rose to posi- 
tion of secretary of the student bureau of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, and, as such, was in charge of or head of a disciplined 
group of between "400 and 500 Communists, of which 70 were at 
Oxford and 100 at Cambridge. And how many—— 

Mr. Meyer. About 45 or 50 in the London School of Economics. 
Something like 150 or more at London University, as a whole, of 
which the London School of Economics is one school. 

Mr. Morris. Were there any Communists from the other units of 
the British Empire in London at that time? 

Mr. Meyer. The situation in that regard is rather an interesting 
one. I was in constant communication, through the British Central 
Committee, in a conspiratorial manner, with both the Chinese Com- 
munist Party unit and the unit of the Communist Party of India. 

That is to say, I never met, as such, any member of either the In- 
dian or the Chinese group, but we had constant communications 
through a third source; that is, through the central committee of the 
Communist Party. I was, as a matter of fact, at this point a member 
of the central committee of the Communist Party of Great Britain, 
and had specific contacts for this purpose, and my guess is—it has to 
be something of a guess 

Mr. Morris. A guess or an estimate / 

Mr. Meyer. My estimate. But first—this is not an estimate—there 
was a powerful unit of the Indian group of the Communist Party = 
the London School of Economics, so far as I was informed by the 
party, and observing their result. That is to say, we coordinated our 
activities and one could see, when certain things were to be done, 
that the basic mass of the Indian student body could be swung by 
our Communist unit, when we wished to have them so swung. 

I have no real estimate as to how many that group would be, but 
my general idea is that there must have been 25 to 30 members of the 
Communist Party of India in the school, in addition to our own 
group, judging by their results, and judging by my general memory 
of what sort of a group it was. 
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As a matter of fact, I was elected president of the student govern- 
ing body of the London School of Economics, as a known Commu- 
nist, on a United Front ticket. That is to say, we were supported by 
some elements of the left Labor Party, as well as our own following, 
and many scattered students, and, specifically, by an almost solid 
support of the organized Indian students. 

Now, that organized Indian student group were nationalists. They 
were not Communists, as such, but it was very clear to me from the 
results we could achieve, that the decisive force within the Indian 
national group, the nationalist group, was the Communist Party unit. 
And they were our main allies in every campaign we carried on dur- 
ing that period. 

It may be of interest that 

Mr. Morris. Who was the leader of that Indian group ? 

Mr. Meyer. The public leader of the Indian students and the 
Indian nationalists at the London School of Economics in the union 
debates was Mr. Krishna Menon. 

Mr. Morris. Did Krishna Menon support you, for instance, when 
you were in these various activities you were carrying on ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. Very definitely; because in terms of any negotiations 
made with the Indian student grouping, where one met with 2 or 3 
of them to decide on policy, he was the outstanding spokesman of the 
Indian students. 

As a matter of fact, there is a rather odd story. I was a candidate 
for the president of the London School of Economics Student Union. 
It was a very hard-fought election. 

Mr. Morris. Running as a known Communist ? 

Mr. Meyer. United Front candidate, but as a known Communist, 
and I was defeated by, I think, 8 or 10 votes, whereupon Krishna 
Menon discovered there had been fraud in the election. It did turn 
out that the fraud was somebody on our side, but at least it was fraud, 
and the election was canceled at his demand and after constitutional 
discussions in the union the election was held again, and this time I 
was elected by 35 votes. So that, in this case, the Indian students and 
their leader played a rather big part in my election, in the election 
of the Communist candidate. 

Mr. Morris. And you knew there was a hard core operating there, 
but you did not know precisely which was a Communist / 

Mr. Meyer. Precisely. I knew there was a hard core operating 
within the Indian national group. I knew some of the leaders were 
Communists, but I did not know which were which. 

Mr. Morris. What are some of the other Communist assignments 
you had while you were in England? You left in 1934, did you not? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

I joined the party, as it were, in 1931 to 1932. I have to make it 
general because this group attached itself and it was sort of infor- 
mally associated with the party until we consolidated ourselves in 
early 1932. 

Then, after I left Oxford, my main assignment was secretary of the 
student bureau of the Party. 1 was a member of the central committee 
of the party, and of the Young Communist League. I was—— 

Mr. Morris. Member of the national committee of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain ? 
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Mr. Meyer. That is right. 

And I was, at a couple of specific times, occupied in the leadership 
of youth and student delegations, both, to international antiwar anid 
anti-Fascist congresses, which were held in Paris and in Amsterdam 
during those years. 

The first of these, the Amsterdam one, was the international con- 
gress from which the American League Against War and Fascism 
proceeded. ‘The others were secondary followup congresses of the 
same kind. 

I was at the European Workers—I think it was called—the Euro- 
pean Workers Anti-Fascist Congress, which was often referred to as 
the Pleyel Congress, and also at an international youth congress in 
Paris a few months later. 

Now, these congresses, in addition to being publicly what they were, 
were also utilized for international student fraction meetings under 
the aegis of the Communist International, where international stu- 
dent policy was worked out, international youth fraction meetings, 
and so on. 

Furthermore, during the time I was in England, I had other scat- 
tered assignments. I worked at one point for the central committee 
with the leading fraction of the London Busmen, and at another point 
with an important rail unit. But basically, my work was student work 
et in general, united front work of the antiwar and anti-Fascist 

in 

Mr. Morris. Generally, Mr. Meyer, as a general point of interest, 
would some of these students who are subordinates of yours in the 
Communist program work at Cambridge, Oxford, and the London 
School of Economics, have they gone on to be well-known personalities 
in some cases in Great Britain? 

Mr. Meyer. I think so; in many cases. I have noticed names from 
time to time—writers, editors, political people in the Labor Party, 
scientists; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Well, now, when you came to the United States, did 
you recognize there was any link, organizational link, between the 
Communist Party of Great Britain and the Communist Party of the 
United States? 

Mr. Meyer. My movement, as it were, from the Communist Party 
of Great Britain to the Communist Party of the United States was a 
transfer between one section of the Communist International and an- 
other section of the same world party, the Communist International. 
And it was so handled officially. That is, I was transferred, as I might 
have been transferred from Chicago to New York, I was transfer red 
from England to the United States. 

Mr. Morris. Was there any effort to maintain a fiction that the 
Communist Party of Great Britain was wholly independent and some- 
thing separate from the Communist Party of the United States? 

Mr. Meyer. In those years there wasn’t even an effort at that fiction. 
In those years it was openly accepted that each section of it, each 
national party was a section of the Communist International, with the 
same relationships to the executive committee of the Communist Inter- 
national that, say, the Chicago district of the American party would 
have to the national committee of the American party. 

And far from being concealed at that point, it was taught, boasted 
of. 
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For example, in France, in ordinary newspaper talk they very 
often—the newspapers did not say “Communist Party of France.” 
They said the “S. F. I. C.,” Section Francaise Internationale Com- 
muniste—French section of the Communist International, and very 
often in England or America during those years the party was simply 
referred to as the American section of the Communist International 
or the British section. 

Mr. Morris. Well, now, what was your assignment in the Com- 
munist Party in the United States, your first assignment in 1934? 

Mr. Meyer. When I arrived in the United States in 1934, the stu- 
dent work in England had been Communist Party work. In the 
United States it was directly under the control of the Young Com- 
munist League, which at that period was simply a youth section of 
the Communist Party, and I was transferred, so far as my effective 
work was concerned, from the party to the Young Communist League, 
and some weeks, perhaps some months, passed before it was decided 
exactly what I would do. 

During that time I participated in the preliminary discussions 
which led to the capture of the American Youth Congress by the 
Communists. 

I did other odds and ends of work around New York. I went up to 
Canada to attend the founding congress of the Canadian Students 
League and Antiwar Congress there, and attended a convention of the 
Young Communist League of Canada at the same time. 

And finally, it was agreed that I would go to Chicago, continue as 
a graduate student at the University of Chicago, and work with the 
district bureau of the Young Communist League in Chicago, and 
with the American League Against War and Fascism, as the party 
force in the youth section of the American League Against War and 
Fascism in Chicago. 

And my student and YCL work in Chicago lasted about a year and a 
half, as my main assignment, after which T transferred over to party 
work, though I still had connections with the university, some respon- 
sibilities for it. 

Shall I continue with that ? 

Mr. Morris. When you attended this meeting in Canada, what was 
the nature of the Communist Party of Canada that you observed at 
that time ? 

Mr. Meyer. Well, at that point the Communist Party of Canada 
was more or less underground. It was—it considered itself an‘under- 
ground party. There was an anti-Communist law. The Young Com- 
munist League did not fully come under that statute, so it met half 
conspiratorially, half open, and half closed, as it were. 

Mr. Morris. And again, the relationship that existed between the 
Canadian Communist Party and the American Communist Party was 
the same as you have described as existing between the American 
Communist Party and the English party ? 

Mr. Meyer. Very definitely. 

There was a delegation from New York, consisting of Gil Green, who 
was then national secretary of the YCL, I believe, and Max Weiss, 
who was then educational director of the Young Communist League, 
and a man named Max. I cannot give him a last name because I 
never heard one. He was a representative of the Young Communist 
International from Moscow. 
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Mr. Morris. Was he Russian ? 

Mr. Meyer. I have no idea what he was. He was obviously, by his 
accent, of some Slavic language originally. And I would gather from 
the authority he showed in Canada, that he was not only the repre- 
sentative to the Young Communist League of the United States, 
which I knew, but that Canada was, so to speak, secondary and under 
the leadership of him and the American Young Communist League. 
At least, both he and Gil Green spoke with great authority in the 
Canadian Young Communist League inner meetings. 

As a matter of fact, the Canadians suggested that perhaps I should 
work in Canada for a period, but that was vetoed. 

Mr. Morris. In describing the general nature of your work, Mr. 
Meyer, how far have you gone by way of point of time, from 1934 
until—— 

Mr. Mryer. I got to Chicago in the fall of 1934, and I would say 
about a year and a half or so in the student movement, and some time 
in late 1935, early 1936. 

Mr. Morris. And now, what did you do after 1936 ? 

Mr. Meyer. My first serious party assignment after I left the stu- 
dent movement was in the South Side section in Chicago, which is the 
Negro area of Chicago, like Harlem in New York, also including the 
university area of Hyde Park. And I was the educational director of 
that section, which was considered a pretty important section by the 
party, since the section organizer was a member of the political bureau, 
actually still a member of, the political bureau assigned to work there. 

Mr. Morris. Who was he? 

Mr. Mr yer. Harry Haywood. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you carry on work there ? 

Mr. Mryer. I would say about, again, roughly a year and half. I 

can date the time I went into full-time district work, which was 1938, 
but during this period I was still attempting to do some graduate 
student work at the university, as well as being pretty active on the 
South Side section committee. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what positions did you subsequently attain in the 
Communist Party of the United States / 

Mr. Meyer. Beginning in 1938, I became a full-time functionary 
in charge of the education work in the Illinois-Indiana district, whose 
center was Chicago, which included the whole of the State of Illinois 
and the State of Indiana. And at one point or another bits of Mis- 
souri and bits of Wisconsin, but most of this period it was Illinois and 
Indiana. 

And I was, simultaneously, the director of the Chicago Workers 
School, which was an open party school, similar to and part of the same 
chain as the New York Workers School. 

But as educational director of the party, I was responsible for all 
inner education, agitation, and propaganda, public meetings, printed 

-matter, shop papers, everything that used to be called by the Commu- 
nists agit-prop, but more politely in America called educational di- 
rector at that point. And also as a district leader, I had from time to 
time all sorts of other general responsibilities. 

I would be responsible for this section for a period of time, then for 
that one, for special campaigns, and so on. But my main work was 
educational director, 
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Mr. Morris. Now, was there any—did the direction of all this Com- 
munist Party activity come from above—from a Communist organiza- 
tion above—or was it democratically decided among the various func- 
tionaries carrying on this work ? 

Mr. Meyer. I would like to put it this way: 

At every level—in this case we will take the district level—a great 
many problems of execution were decided on the spot, but basic line 
came from above. 

For example, in the position I held in charge of a department, it 
came in from two directions. One, from the district bureau and the 
district organizer himself of Illinois-Indiana who, in turn, had his 
directives from New York, from the central committee, and also di- 
rectly to me from the educational apparatus in New York itself. 

I would say that at each level in my experience the basic policies 
are laid down from on top, even to the degree of important personnel 
decisions being made from on top. But the execution of policies is 
your responsibility at the level you are at, and the same thing applies 
in your relations with the lower level. 

Mr. Morris. Now, how long did you remain a Communist Party 
functionary, Mr. Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer. I became—incidentally, I did not finish the actual posts 
I held. The last year or so of my activity, that is, beginning in the 
spring of 1941, I went from educational work into organizational work, 
so that I was involved in the organizational commission for about a 
year, until the summer of 1942, at which time I entered the Army as 
a volunteer officer candidate. 

I would say that my active work continued until about a month 
or two before I was accepted as a volunteer officer candidate in, I 
imagine, August or so. I was actually inducted in the Army in 
October of 1942. 

Mr. Morris. What happened when you were inducted into the 
Army, Mr. Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer. Well, as a functionary, and since as I was not im- 
mediately draftable, there was considerable opposition from the 
party leadership to my volunteering, and it took several months of 
argument to get the O. K. to do so, 

When I was actually inducted into the Army, as was the case 
generally, a formal breaking of formal membership in the party 
was the normal case. That is to say, as of that moment you were 
not a party member until you came out again, and became a party 
member again. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, if you were asked under oath, were 
you, during the period you were in service, a member of the Com- 
munist Party, could you, without fear of incriminating yourself, 
honestly deny that you were a party member? 

Mr. Meyer. If you are a good casuist and a good Communist, you 
could. 

Mr. Morris. There is no doubt about the fact, even though you 
were in that reserve status, you were a dedicated Commanistt 

Mr. Meyer. Of course; of course. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you serve in the Army ? 

Mr. Meyer. I went in as a volunteer officer candidate in 1942, in 
October, and went through basic training, and so on, and was washed 
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out for lack of sufficient physical agility at Fort Benning in late 
February. 

Mr. Morris. A few months later? 

Mr. Meyer. Seven months later, six months. I don’t know— 
five months, actually; late February, early March—I am not sure of 
the date. 

Whereupon, under the VOC situation, you were discharged hon- 
orably aa reverted to draft status. But my feet had broken down 
completely in the Army, and I had to follow that up with a couple 
of operations, which kept me immobilized for about a year and a 
half. 

Mr. Morris. Then, after you left the service, you did some work 
in Washington, did you not? 

Mr. Meyer. No. I had in mind the possibility of getting a job in 
Washington, in order to be able to do something, and also I was a 
Communist, and thinking in terms of where I could be most effective 
in that period. 

The point of the matter is this: that having been in the Army and 
still being draftable, and having these medical problems, the party 
felt that it was not worthwhile my going back into an organiza- 
tional job that I might either, for odioul or draft reasons, have to 
leave in a few months, and I was a member at large, living in and 
near New York, and at 2 points in 1943, and again in 1945, before 
and after the operations, I thought in terms of getting a job of some 
sort where my attitudes would be useful, and so on, in Washington. 
And I made some efforts in 1943. 

Then it became absolutely necessary to have the operations, and 
then in 1945 I made efforts again. 

Mr. Morris. Senator Jenner, while you were chairman of this sub- 
committee, the subcommittee made an extensive inquiry into how 
Communists were able to get into Government and move around in 
Government. I wonder if we might ask Mr. Meyer how he, as a 
member at large at that time, went about his efforts to get Govern- 
ment employment. 

Senator Jenner. Proceed. 

Mr. Meyer. Actually, the person with whom I made contact, and 
it was done as so many things in the party are done in these circum- 
stances, without specifically saying “he is a party member, you are a 
party member, you ought to work together,” but by a series of recom- 
mendations, the details of which I don’t even remember, I was intro- 
duced to a man named David Wahl, who seemed to me to be function- 
ing as a sort of informal employment bureau for the party in Wash- 
ington, because I know of one or two other cases where he was helping 
people in this way. 

r. Morris. I might say David Wahl has been a witness before the 
subcommittee, at least in executive session here, connected with this 
particular aspect of his experiences. 

Proceed, Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. Various possibilities arose. I unfortunately do not re- 
member at this point exactly whom I saw. I was introduced to a 
number of people in Washington, where nothing happened to work 
out or come through. 

The one I remember most distinctly, because it appealed to me very 
strongly at the time, was a proposal made by a friend of Mr. Wahl’s 
93215—57—pt. 544 
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who was then Mr. Seller. I think it is Dick Seller. He had been, I 
believe, in a newspaper strike in Chicago, and was then secretary to 
Congressman Hugh De Lacy of Washington or Oregon. Washing- 
ton, I believe. 

Mr. Morris. Now, was Seller a Communist, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Mzyer. To the same degree that I w ould say I talked and acted 
with Dave Wahl, as though he was a Communist, I talked and acted 
with Seller as though he were a Communist. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chi airman, we have had testimony that Congress- 
man Hugh De Lacy was a Communist during this period. 

Will you proc eed, Mr. Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer. The scheme or the proposal that Dave Wahl and Seller 
worked up was to get me a job as secretary to Congressman Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, who, so far as I know, was not aware of the cir- 
cumstances by which this thing was being done. She apparently re- 
lied on Mr. Seller to a considerable degree for advice and general 
knowing the w ay around, and he was working to find her a person as a 
speech writer. I don’t know which specific assistant to a Congress- 
man or secretaryship it was but, as the job-was discussed, it would have 
consisted of speech writing, general activity, and so on. I think this 
was before the period of the Congressional Reorganization Act any- 
way, was it not, and I don’t know exactly what the specific post was. 

Mr. Morris. What year was this, Mr. Meyer # 

Mr. Meyer. This was 1945. 

Mr. Morris. Well, our records show, Mr. Chairman, that from 
January 3, 1945, to January 2, 1947, a person named H. Richard Seller 
was on the House Disbursing Office rolls, employed by Congressman 
Hugh De Lacy, at a salary of $6,219. This is the House disbursing 
record, Senator. 

The fact of the matter is you did not get the job, did you ? 

Mr. Meyer. No. The fact of the matter is I didn’t. I don’t even 
remember who did, except I knew he said there were other people he 
had in mind, and it did not work out. 

I perhaps should go back a year or so to explain what I was, in gen- 
eral, doing at that point, and finish up this biography. 

I was, as I say, a member-at-large. I had been very much out of 
activity because of the two operations and the recovery that occupied 
a lot of time, and I was in a wheelchair. I was in the country doing 
a certain amount of writing, and when I was in New York, in com- 
munication, personal conversations, with a number of national com- 
mittee members—about the same time as I considered and looked into 
the Washington thing again for a few weeks, I was also discussing 
with the national committee what they had in mind for me to do 
from a party point of view. 


1 A study of the payroll records in the House disbursing office showed employment in DeLacy’s office 
of the following individuals, their highest salary per annum, and their duration of tenure in his office. 





Name Tenure Salary 

vin deniordie abi dabinte lel tice seisibes ne ci learnt ep te ltsehcll ecee dino 
H. Richard Seller.._....._...| Jan. 3, 1945, to Jan. 2, 1947____ | $6, 219. 84 
Isabella Savery - __.| Jan. 3, 1945, to Jan. 2, 1947______ 3. 461.04 
Barbara Z. Richardson______| Jan. 13, 1945, to Jan. 2, 1947__. 3, 461. 04 
Gladys Castle Jan, 3, 1945, to Oct. 31, 1945 488. 40 


1 
Suzanne 8. Blumenkranz¢._| Nov.1, 1945, to Aug. 31, 1946, and Nov. 1, 1946, to Jan. 2, 1947 1, 145. 00 
de ix 


* Blumenkranz is not listed on the ital for the months of thedilidliber’ and October 1946. 
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I should say that I think that, at that time, my mind was moving 

little in the direction it later took. That is, I was critical of the 
party position. JI was thinking in terms of very much what became 
the Browder position. I had drafted a memorandum to Browder 
just before he opened up the broad, so-called Teheran position of the 
Communist Party. 

I was a little unsettled already, let us say, and perhaps might have 
moved still further away from the party during that long exile, had 
it not been that the Browder position seemed to me to be just what 
[ wanted, and I remained in for a couple of more years, and became 
rather enthusiastic about it, moving in the direction of making it 
more that way. 

Mr. Morris. And some time within a year after Browder’s expul 
sion from the Communist Party you, too, lost your interest in the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. Meyer. What actually happened is this: 

During this period of 1945 or so, I finally, after discussions with 
John Williamson and Gil Green, it was agreed that I should write 
and teach for a year or so before taking on further ee ate al 
responsibilities, and I taught at the Jefferson School, wrote for the 
New Masses, and I had previously, incidentally, written a number 
of articles for the theoretical journal of the party, the Communist, 
wae Political Affairs. 

I don’t believe my articles appeared when it was Political Affairs. 
I think they appeared i in the earlier prints. And I actually broke with 
all or most inner party connections, or was broken with most inner 
party connections, almost identically at the time of the Duclos article 
and the big Browder removal from the position of power 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Browder well? 

Mr. Meyer. I knew Browder extremely well right at that time, and 
somewhat later, during those first few months after he was removed 
from power. I knew him somewhat before. 

Mr. Morris. Were you acquainted with a woman who was closely 
associated with Mr. Browder, Josephine Truslow Adams? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

As a matter of fact, it was through her that I first personally met 
Browder ; otherwise, in a very informal official capac ity. 

Mr. Morris. Who was Josephine Truslow Adams ? 

Mr. Meyer. Miss Adams is a woman, formerly a teacher at Swarth- 
more, who became involved in the United Front and Communist Party 
activities, in the first place, on campaigns on questions of so-called 
civil liberties, Spanish Civil War, and so on and, at the time I knew 
her, was teaching at the Jefferson School in New York. 

Mr. Morris. You were a teacher, or she was a teacher ? 

Mr. Meyer. Both of us were teaching, as a matter of fact. 1 met 
her when we were both teaching there. 

Mr. Morris. You say you both were in the general Communist 
framework ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. That is right. 

I was introduced to her by Howard Selsam, as a matter of fact, who 
was the director of the Jefferson School. 

Mr. Morris. And a Communist ? 
Mr. Meyer. And a Communist. 
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At the time I met her, we got to know each other quite well through 
a series of accidental circumstances, and she was a very close friend 
of Browder’s and had become a very close friend of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, of the President. 

During the year or so I knew her, she was in constant communication 
with both of them, and insofar as my discussions with her were con- 
cerned, we acted, talked, and generally acted and talked as Communists 
together, in the perfectly normal way that Communists would act 
together. 

In the circumstances in which I knew her, she talked to me at very 
great length through those years, had many long conversations, and 
from it I got a very detailed idea of what was going on in the course 
of her visits between New York and Washington, or between New 
York and Hyde Park. 

So far as I can deduce from it, deduce from—I won’t say deduce. 
My memory of what she told me from day to day and week to week 
was that these were not simply the carrying of messages, as it were, 
but a continuing political conversation devoted toward attempting to 
show Franklin Roosevelt the similiarity of aims of the Communists 
and of his, and persuading him, or attempting to persuade him, with 
much receptivity on his part, that the United States and the American 
Communist Party, the United States and the Soviet Union were and 
should be moving in the same direction, toward a democratic socialism, 
as it was put. 

That is to say, Franklin Roosevelt was, I believe, from the conver- 
sations I had with Miss Adams, convinced that the Soviet Union would 
move from its lack of civil liberties toward civil liberties while the 
United States moved from its constitutional and ftee enterprise situ- 
ation to socialism, and both would end at the same point, and that, as it 
were, he and Browder were very close political friends, though they 
never met personally, working toward the same goal from somewhat 
different positions. 

This was the general framework of the conversations I had with 
Miss Adams. 

Many detailed points could be raised in connection with it. I don’t 
know to what degree you want me to go into the problem. Many ques- 
tions were discussed concretely from time to time. 

Mr. Morris. Well, now Mr. Meyer, is it so, then, that Miss Adams 
was seeing both the President and Earl Browder, who was at that 
time the head of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. Meyer. Right. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you learn from what she told you about these 
conversations, as she would meet these two people involved—she would 
come back and tell you about it; is that the situation ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

She would talk to me—it so happened during that period I was 
teaching once a week at the Jefferson School in New York, and spent 
1 day a week in New York, living out in the country, and the people 
with whom I stayed at the time, Miss Adams also lived with. Both 
she and I were people who liked to stay up late at night and talk and 
talk, and she would tell me a very great deal of what occurred the day 
before, the week before, what occurred a week before. 

Mr. Morris. Browder trying to influence Mr. Roosevelt, or Roose- 
velt trying to influence Mr. Browder? 
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Mr. Meyer. Mr. Browder was trying to influence Mr. Roosevelt 
specifically, and Miss Adams was acting as an influence from Mr. 
Browder on Mr. Roosevelt. 

Senator Jenner. Did she tell you how she got into that position? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. It is quite a long, complicated story. 

It began when, after leaving Swarthmore, I believe, she had some 
difficulties because of her political activities. After leaving Swarth- 
more and being active in Philadelphia in this kind of general activity, 
she became involved with—I don’t know if she was an official member 
of it, but she became involved with the Free Browder Committee. 
Earl Browder had been sent to jail on a passport charge, and Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn and others were running a committee to bring pressure 
to bear to free him. 

She was working with that, and she had previously had personal 
relationships through old friends of hers with Mrs. Saat. 

It was suggested to her that she should do what she could to utilize 
that relationship to help the work of the Free Browder Committee. 
She wrote many letters about the matter through Mrs. Roosevelt to 
the President, to Mrs. Roosevelt, and finally she was invited to Hyde 
Park to an art exhibit of some kind. 

Miss Adams is a painter, incidentally, and some art exhibit was 
going on, of some WPA painter, or something of the kind, and she 
was invited there, along with a lot of other painters, and was quietly 
ushered into the President’s office, study, whatnot. 

He said a word or two about the exhibit to her, and then, as I re- 
member her story, he turned to her and said, “What would happen if 
I freed Earl Browder tomorrow? What do you think would happen? 
How would the country react?” And she gave him the pitch of what 
the Free Browder Committee would want, argued with him a bit, and 
said things would be good, it would help national unity, that sort of 
thing. And they talked about it. 

Now, I am not clear, I cannot remember distinctly one interview 
she had with Roosevelt from another. 

Either at that one or at one fairly shortly thereafter, Roosevelt, in 
talking to her about her claim that there were a large number of peo- 
ple who—there was sufficient mass pressure to support him if he freed 
Browder, sort of half jokingly and half seriously said, “There is a 
meeting going on in Philadelphia at which, I believe, Wheeler and 
Nye and Lindbergh were speaking, and—well, if you know people and 
have people that can get mass pressure, it might be a good idea ; maybe 
you might be able to do something about that meeting.” 

It was half jokingly done, half seriously done, rather sparringly 
done. 

Miss Adams went down to Philadelphia, had all her connections 
through her friends around the party and near the party and, pre- 
sumably, in the party. I don’t know exactly what she did, and a 
rather spectacular countermeeting was held, which stole the headlines, 
or at least equaled the headlines of the Wheeler-Nye meeting. They 
got big caricatures of Wheeler and Nye. 

I believe Mr. Cudahy was chairman of the meeting, and connected 
with the meeting, and he made some remark about Roosevelt which 
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was regarded as odd. It was misinterpreted. I don’t know exactly 
the circumstances. They got big slogans. 

To make a long story short, ‘they got enough counterpublicity so 
that the anti-Wheeler-Nye-Lindbergh meeting got as much publicity 
as the original meeting. 

Mr. Morris. Mr, Chairman, at this point may I break in to say in 
connection with the story now being told us by this witness, we have 
made some kind of an inquiry. For instance, on January 17 of this 
year Miss Josephine Adams did testify in executive session before the 
subcommittee. 

She, in substance, tells very much the same story about that and 
about her own role as the person who would see Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Browder, and bear messages from one to the other. She has estimated 
that she acted in this capacity from 38 to 40 times and, Senator, as you 
know, we circulated this resolution yesterday, which reads: 


Resolved by the Internal Security Committee of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, That the executive testimony of Josephine Truslow Adams, taken 
before the committee on January 16, 1957, be hereby released from the injunction 
of secrecy and made public; be it further 

Resolwed, That certain parts of said testimony may be used in public hearings 
from time to time. 


Five Senators signed that yesterday, Senator. 

I ask at this time, and in support of the testimony just being given 
here by this particular witness, that the excerpts selected by the sub- 
committee from this testimony of Miss Adams go into the public 
record, 


Senator JeNNeER. It may go into the record and become a part of the 
official records of this committee. 


(The material referred to was marked exhibit No. 438 and reads as 
follows:) 
Exuisit No. 438 


Excerpt FRoM JOSEPHINE TRUSLOW ADAMS’ TESTIMONY, JANUARY 16, 1957 


Mr. Morris. Why don’t you tell us how the arrangement first had its origin. 

Miss Apams. It started this way, in a very informal way. He saw me on other 
things. Then he asked me what I thought of the situation, what people in gen- 
eral—what was the impression from different sorts of groups. He knew I knew 
a good many different kinds of people—about the Browder situation. I mean, 
how the labor people felt, how the clergy felt, how the conservative people felt, 
what would happen if he should pardon him, and so forth, what would be the 
reaction in the papers. He knew I was one individual, but he evidently was 
saying this to a lot of people. I don’t consider I am so important. But I think 
he thought—what he was practically saying to me is how many signatures can 
the Communists get in every city of people that are not just Communists, you 
know—what I did, practically, because I knew enough people to do it. And the 
person extremely uncooperative was Darcy of Philadelphia. He was difficult, 
because apparently his enmity to Browder had apparently been seething. I got 
details from Boston and New York and so on about that, and also about the 
clergymen, and so on. 

Then there was—the first definite appointment that had anything to do with 
talking to him about Browder that was really on that point was when some of 
the people in New York told me that it would be a wonderful thing if I could get 
to Hyde Park to see him on that subject. 

Mr. Morris. Who were the people in New York? 

Miss ADAMS. Now, those were the people on the committee to free Browder— 
I mean like Blizabeth Flynn and Weinstock. 
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Mr. Morris. Louis Weinstock? 
Miss ApaMs. Yes. I think what they did was invite me down someplace or 
other, Hotel Alba—it was mostly—it was really run by Louis Weinstock. 


+ + a * * * a 


Miss ApAMs. * * * And as soon as he [the President] had given me directions 
on that, he turned around suddenly and began talking about the Browder case 
and asked me—he said suddenly, “What do you think would happen if I should 
pardon Earl Browder tomorrow?’ Just like that. “How would the newspapers 


take it?’ And I told him to the best of my ability what I thought would happen 
at that time. 


Mr. Morris. And what was that, Miss Adams? 

Miss ADAMS. Well, I felt that there would be a considerable protest from 
certain papers, but a general feeling of support and sympathy, because of the 
war situation—I think there was a strong support from labor and liberal groups, 
and even from the upper middle-class groups—on the point that he was there on a 
technicality, and that the war situation warranted it. And he pretty 
agreed with me as to the basis of his being in prison. I think he was a little 
ashamed of the way he had been putin. He didn’t like Browder at that particu- 
lar point. He thought there had been a technical frameup himself. He had 
been convinced of that. But he was embarrassed as to how to do it and what 
would happen, what kind of a reaction there might be, particularly because of 
the war situation. He didn’t want to cause any confusion. And it was a long 
time after that interview he did pardon Browder. But I saw him several times 
in between—because it was at that point he hinted also about wanting to find 
out what people thought about it as much as possible. 

And after that I wrote to him a good many times, on other points, things that 
came up, anything that I thought might be useful. I think I have a list of 
some of those letters somewhere. And I always got some kind of an acknowledg- 
ment, very often from Mrs. Roosevelt instead of him, that the letter had been 
received. If it was important, he would send for me, and I would see him 
if it was something of real importance to him. 

Mr. Morris. Now, on how many occasions did you see the President? 

Miss ApAmMs. Altogether? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Miss ApAms. I couldn’t say that under oath, because I might be wrong. 

Mr. Morris. Well, just approximately. 

Miss Apams. Oh, I should say approximately 38 or 40 times, in the whole time 
this existed. It was at Hyde Park as often as in the White House. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what was your relationship to Earl Browder at this time, 
at the time of your visits to the President? 

Miss Apams. Well, I didn’t know him at all at the time when he came out 
of prison, and did not see him for some time after. But the first time that I 
ever had occasion to see him was the time when I heard the story that Roose- 
velt—I heard from him, in other words—when I was ill in the hospital, St. 
Lukes, I had an operation, flowers were sent to me by Bill and by Mr. and 
Mrs. Browder, because people told him I had worked on his release, but I 
didn’t see him. And then I finally did go to one meeting that was held as a 
sort of celebration of his coming out, in which a number of people, Communists 
and non-Communists working on his release—of course, there were really lots 
of Communists—were supposed to be. I think that was on the Fourth of July 
in the year he came out in May. The first time I ever looked at him or saw 
him in person was on the Fourth of July, and I was introduced to him by Sam 
Darcy, who was sitting on the platform in front of me. And he shook hands 
with me, and that was all, said a word or two, and I think was scarcely aware 
at that point of who I was or of what I had done in the case. I think Carol King, 
his wife, told him. 

And then I heard from Roosevelt and people that knew Roosevelt approached 
me on the subject that they would like to get word around that they did not 
want a third party in the 1944 election, outside of New York State, except for 
the ALP. And I gathered that he would like this word to get to Harl Browder. 
And I didn’t even know at the time where Earl Browder was, where he lived. 
But someone that I knew knew where his brother lived, So I went to see his 
brother And his brother told me he was up at Monroe, in New York State. 


much 
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So I took a bus to Monroe and went to see him, and told him the story of the 
no third party beyond New York State, and was interested to see that in those 
days he had a good deal of influence, because within a few days there were 
things in the papers all over the country about the fact that there would be no 
third party outside of the ALP in New York State—not just in the Communist 
papers, but all over. And Benson of the former labor group was approached 
and had an interview with Earl in New York, and of course Gil Greene, of later 
fame, wrote an article in the Daily Worker itself on that subject, and the Times 
came out with an article that there would be—understood there would be no 
third party beyond New York State in the 1944 election. 

Mr. Morris. Why was New York excepted from that? 

Miss ApAMSs. Because the ALP was valuable to the election. In the other 
place it might cause splits, but there the support would be unanimous and they 
were sure of it. That was obvious. But that was the most amazing piece of 
political engineering, of course—the first I had witnessed of how fast things 
could go if they were well organized. In other words, that it really worked. 
And at that time he was at his peak of influence. Browder had a great deal of 
influence outside of the party at that time, although he was so shortly out of 
prison, because there was a very widespread and immediate reaction that I 
sensed. To me it was almost frightening, although I was completely in sup- 
port of Roosevelt. 

Mr. Morris. Almost what, you say? 

Miss ApAms. Frightening. 

Mr. Morris. Do you mean the speed with which an order 

Miss Apams. Yes; I was surprised. I was in sympathy with the project and 
completely aware of the fact that it would probably be a good thing from my 
point of view. But I was a little amazed, overwhelmed, to see something 
work. 

But during that interview, he asked me for the first time—of course it was 
the first time I really had any personal conversation with him—he told me that 
he was worried about Irene’s status—this went on for years afterward, conver- 
sations about Irene’s status—that was his wife. But he was worried and fol- 
lowed me down the steps in Monroe to speak about it—told me also to warn 
Roosevelt that the Puerto Ricans who were then in Atlanta were a dangerous 
setup as long as they were in this country. And he had a suggestion what 
should be done with Campos. He had gotten to know them in Atlanta. He 
thought they were pitiable, but unreliable figures. And he suggested that some 
relative of Campos in Peru would, you know, take him, because he had this bad 
heart and he was on parole in the Columbia Hospital down here in New York. 
And, of course, as soon as he was out of Atlanta and was in that hospital, all the 
Puerto Ricans in New York came to see him, and they were plotting all the time. 
And I went down a couple of times myself. I got to know him through Earl. And 
every time I went down to the hospital, I gathered more and more that this 
was going on. I wrote to Roosevelt continually on that point. But, of course, 
the thing was he could not, as I found out afterwards, just order a thing like 
that, because being a Puerto Rican, Campos was a citizen in a way, you know. 
I mean it wasn’t a matter of deporting him where you wanted to. It was a 
difficult thing to arrange. But Barl realized the danger in Campos. That was 
not a party affair—it was just a personal thing to Roosevelt. Because Campos— 
you couldn’t say what Campos was. He was with the Jesuits one day, the Com- 
munists the next. He would take anybody’s help to help Puerto Rico to be free, 
as he thought, because he was a completely fanatical revolutionary. 

Mr. Morris. Miss Adams, you say that Earl mentioned to you, on the steps, of 
his wife’s deportation, Irene’s deportation case. 

Miss ApAms. Yes. At that time it was not a question of deporting'her. It 
was not as definite as that. He was not sure of the status. It had not yet been 
brought up in that sense. They had not mentioned deporting her. The last de- 
velopments had not happened at that point. But he was afraid that something 
of the sort would happen because of her uncertain status. And he wanted me 
to talk to Roosevelt if I could possibly get his ear on what could be done about 
Irene. And he assured me, as I found to be probably true through knowing 
other alien Communists, or alien members of Communist parties and so on, that 
she was not a member of the party officially, because they did not permit aliens 
to hold party cards. They considered it too dangerous. In the early days of the 
party I think most of them were aliens it was made up of. But at that point 
it was considered unwise, and I know she was not. 

Mr. Morris. But that was a mere technicality. 
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Miss ApAms. Of course, it was a technicality. But I think she was so wrapped 
up in her children—in all the period I knew her she was not involved with party 
people, she didn’t get along with party people—Elizabeth Gurley Flynn couldn't 
stand her. 


Mr. Norris. And then did you relate that message suggested by Earl Browder 
back to the President? 

Miss ApAms. I didn’t tell him that in person. I went home and wrote a letter 
about it. I wrote a letter to Mrs. Roosevelt that was sent to him. I often, in 
those days, wrote to her things that I wanted to reach him. And sometimes 
letters that I addressed to him I put inside of an envelope to her, because they 
got there faster. He had a bigger mail than she had even. If the things were 
earmarked for him they went very quickly from her office to him, I discovered. 
Her secretary knew enough to get them to him fast. Whereas if I sent it directly 
to him sometimes it took quite a while. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did Mr. Browder initiate any of these meetings? Did he 
suggest to you to go down and see the President and tell him this or take him 
that? 

Miss Apams. I don’t remember that it was ever said that way. If he thought 
there was something very important that had come up, that he wanted him to 
know about, he would say, “You had better get word to him such and such.” 
And if I had a chance to see him, I did. If I didn’t, I wrote letters. I wrote 
endless letters all the time. In fact, people that knew me then—Bella was sur- 
prised to find out I was a mural painter, because my political activities were so 
strong, they never even knew I was an artist. 

Mr. Morris. For instance, may I just take this one document. 

Miss ApAms. That is later: yes. 

Mr. Morris. This is a paper that I had photostated, which I have taken from 
your file. Do you recognize this paper? 

Miss Apams. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Morris. What is it? 

Miss ApAMs. It was a paper that Earl Browder gave me in relation to the 
activities of the Chinese under Chiang Kai-shek toward the Chinese in the north, 
using materials and troops that were supposed to be used in fighting the Japa- 
nese, but were used in fighting the civil war instead. And it was a summary of 
the exact statistics, as much as they could get on that, to bring home to Roose- 
velt, which he probably may have known from other quarters, what the situation 
was in China. 

Mr. Morris. Where did Mr. Browder get this; do you know? 

Miss ApAms. I am not positive where he got that. He handed it to me. I 
think that it came along with that other slip about the sabotage of the—no, it 
didn’t—the sabotage of the airfield in Kweilin was a little later. I think he gave 
me that one separately, and it came from a suitcase that had come in from 
Burma, some place in the East. Because I saw him take some papers out of the 
lining of a suitcase somebody had brought him. It had come by plane. Some- 
body that had some connection with the Bast. 

Browder was on very good terms at that time with Mao Tse-tung. He had 
been interested in China in the past. And, of course, I may say for Browder the 
first rebellion against Stalin started with him. Tito came later. It was really 
instigated by Browder and went around the world. That I know, because I 
watched it happen. He was way ahead of the others. He had insight enough 
to know. I am bringing this in—it is extraneous, but I believe it has a con- 
nection here. Because he thought Mao Tse-tung was going to be the kind of 
Communist that Tito became, and he was very interested in him. In other 
words, he thought he would work out some kind of national movement in China 
that was not as much associated with the Soviet Union. And he was watching 
him with great interest for that reason. He seemed to have been on good terms 
with him. And I imagine some of the material he had came through people 
that he knew through Mao Tse-tung. 

Mr. Morris. It came from the Far East? 

Miss Apams. Undoubtedly. But the actual person that brought it I could not 
tell. 

Mr. Morris. Browder gave it to you? 

Miss ApamMs. Browder gave it to me because he thought I could reach Roose- 
velt, either by mail or if I happened to be going down. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, he wanted you to give this to the President? 

Miss ApAms. Yes, as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Morris. Did he convey any message with it? 
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Miss ApAms. No, simply he thought it would be of great interest to him, and 
it would be a good idea to let somebody go out there and see what was really 
going on. Of course, such statements were reinforced by people like Stilwell 
and soon. There were other people out there. 

Mr. Morris. This reads that “as of February 20, 1944, Chungking troops en- 
tirely engaged in blockading Eighth Route Army under Gen. Hu Shung Nan, 
23d Army Corps of three divisions each.’ This will appear in the record. 

“As of February 20, 1944, Chungking troops entirely engaged in blockading 
Bighth Route Army, under Gen. Hu Chung-nan, 23d Army Corps of 3 divisions 
each ; 30 divisions of central troops; 39 divisions of local troops. Under Gen. 
Kao Hsang-chen, south of Suyuan: Armies Nos. 1, 3, 16, 36, 8, 9, 91, 57, 22; and 
third cavalry army. Under Ten Pao-hsan, new 26th division, in Yu Ling-fu 
up north. Under the Ma brothers (moslems) ; Ninghsia 11th Army, 8ist Army; 
and mechanized regiment of 70 tanks. 

“Between October 1948 and February 1944, 4,000 tons of munitions sent from 
Chengtu and Chungking to area of Paochi and Sian, where can only be used 
against 8th Route Army. This was not directly lend-lease material, but was 
diverted from Kunming stores when replaced by lend-lease. Also vast stores of 
foodstuffs accompanied. 

“On January 14, 1944, a military conference at Sian formed an anti-Communist 
training class, at same time sealed the radios operating at Sian and Chungking 
offices of 8th Route Army; also sent 2 squadrons of planes with Chinese pilots 
(from 18 to 24 units) for participation in attack on border region. Exposure 
and protests in foreign press caused withdrawal of marching orders. Economic 
situation becoming worse.” 

Miss ApAMs. I remember I did take it to the lens plant. I had seen Browder 
in the evening. I remember that I took it down instead of mailing it, because 
it was one of the times when I went from the factory where I was working, the 
lens plant, on 56th Street. I carried it to the factory, and, you know, had it 
on my desk there while I was working there. 

Mr. Morris. Now, then, you did physically turn that over to the President? 

Miss ApAMs. Yes, I had two copies. The reason I‘have that—they were on 
onionskin. And I think I kept one and sent the other to him or gave the other 
to him. 

Mr. Morris. Did he return it to you later on? 

Miss ApAms. No. The copy I have is a second copy. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what happened after you showed this to the President? 

Miss ApAms. I believe he sent Wallace out there following that. Yes, he sent 
Wallace out. And Earl himself had some memory of that, because when I made 
the Ford recording, he came in at that point and mentioned things that hap 
pened that seemed to be a direct result partly of this and, of course, other mate- 
rial that the President had on the same subject. But he did send Wallace 
out there. 

Mr. Morris. That was as a result, you think, of this—Browder having sent 
that letter down? 

Miss Anams. Partly. 

Mr. Morris. And was there anything that Browder said to you on this other 
occasion that you just referred to, at the time of the recording, that would be 
of interest in connection with this episode, Miss Adams? 

Miss ApAms. I think he said several things that would be of interest, but I 
could not be sure. No—I could add to this record—he promised me a copy of 
the record, you know, for myself. I could listen to it and then pick that up, 
send it in to you. 

Mr. Morris. And you can supplement the record. 

Miss ApAams. Supplement it, yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did the President say anything to you? 

Miss Apams. My bringing this thing up, in other words, reminded Earl of 
things he said that he had almost forgotten and started him off. And several 
times he intervened with his voice on the record, adding things on this subject 
that came back to him as we talked. Anything the President said on that? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Miss ApAMs. Yes. He was very interested in the Far East situation, and very 
bewildered by it, because he did not want a Communist China, if I may say 
plainly. He did not want that at all. But he realized, as I think a great many 
people had, that the leadership was very poor—that the south—that the eventual 
collapse might come for that reason, because they were not powerful or enough 
trusted—but that the Chinese would fall very fast for the Communists there— 
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because his contacts with Chiang and Madam Chiang were not too happy. He 
didn’t like them or trust them particularly. He told me the story about some— 
Chiang appealing for gold, because he was short, and that he had sent things 
out that could be turned into gold, and then he sent it off, and he used it in some 
way himself, instead of fighting the Japanese war, he had thought. And that 
it was the best thing he could deal with, in other words, but he worried about 
him as a leader of a caliber—that he didn’t feel that they had anything like, 
say, England and France had, as allies. 

Mr. Morris. Now, do you think the President——— 

Miss ApaAMs. I think he was not at all—I think it would be going to great 
extremes and very unfair to think that Roosevelt ever wanted China to become 
Communist. It was far from that idea. 

ae * * * * = * 

Mr. Morris. Now, I think you mentioned to me an episode about a Polish 
Government-in-exile agent. 

Miss ApAmMs. Oh, yes. I think I have that piece of paper in another folder. 
It isn’t in there. I was given a cable to get to Roosevelt that was sent by a 
Polish Government in exile, in London, an agent of same—was sent by him in 
London as a sort of survey of the situation here of elements that he considered 
were fast falling to the bottom—that was the word—he was sorry to say that 
these were the elements that were supporting him, the only elements. And he 
listed a great many different types of things—organizations in Detroit, Polish 
organizations, church organizations, different political groups and individuals, 
among them Whittaker Chambers, incidentally. And none of these groups were 
identified too much. They were just described in a very vague way. And 
Browder went over them with me, and to the best of my ability, we marked in 
red ink on the side what we thought they were. For instance, Whittaker 
Chambers was mentioned as the editor of a popular magazine. 

Mr. Morris. Time. 

Miss Apams. Yes; Time. But they did not say Time. So then we figured 
out it was Whittaker Chambers and it was Time. At that time I never heard 
of Whittaker Chambers, but Earl told me. So I labeled the different things 
and said those were his guesses as to what they were. 

Mr. Morris. Let me see if I understand this. This was a letter 

Miss Apams. It was really a cable. 

Mr. Morris. Written by—— 

Miss ApAMS. Roosevelt could have had access to it. In other words, it was 
brought to his attention this way. Roosevelt had the right to read that cable 
if he wanted to, but he didn’t know it existed. 

Mr. Morris. How did Browder know? 

Miss ApAMs. Because somebody who must have worked in the office where 
this went through or something brought it to Browder. That is the only way I 
can figure. And so he thought the material might interest Roosevelt. It was 
simply a survey of what even the Polish people themselves thought were the 
groups that were supporting them. And he mentioned at the end that these were 
fast sinking to the bottom. In other words, in the political atmosphere of that 
day, they were very unpopular groups. 

Mr. Morris. Let’s see if I can understand this. This was a cable that Earl 
Browder showed to you. 

Miss ADAMS. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. You do not know where he got it. 

Miss ApAms. No. 

Mr. Morris. Obviously, however, it did not come from the sender 

Miss ApAMs. No—somebody who had access to it gave it to him. 

Mr. Morris. What did Browder say? Did he ask you to call it to the Presi- 
dent’s attention? 

Miss ApaMs. He never put it that way. He said he thought that was very 
interesting material. He knew I would be likely to send it if it was. And he 
thought it would be interesting to the President to see it. This was when the 
Polish border question was beginning to loom large, the whole question of 
Poland. It was just before Roosevelt’s death. 

I have a briefcase somewhere that incidentally was given to me by Roosevelt, 
it was something, some mineworkers in Mexico or something, some fancy thing 
they had given to him as a present, that he gave to me because I carried so 
many papers back and forth. In it was the Polish cable. That is in my home in 
Suffern, but I can send it to you. 
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Mr. Morrts. The effect of that would be to cause the President to lose con- 
fidence in the Polish Government-in-exile, wouldn’t it? 

Miss ApamMs. Well, I don’t think one cable would be powerful enough for 
that. But of course that was the object of it, I think—to make him realize that 
it was not a much-respected force, like a good many of the governments-in-exile. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you take that to the President? 

Miss Apams. Yes. That I believe I mailed him. I mailed him that. 

Mr. Morrrs. And you do not remember any conversation on his part, any 
reaction to his reception of that. 

Miss ApAms. Yes—because when I did go to see him, he went over with some 
interest—he went over what these different things meant. And I can remem- 
ber then that was the first time that [the name of] Whittaker Chambers ever 
crossed my lips, I didn’t know anything about him. Earl had given me a slight 
history of him at that moment. 

Mr. Morris. What did Browder say of Chambers? 

Miss Apams. Well, he said he had been a party member at one time and now 
was an editor of Time. And he sort of shook his head over him at that moment. 
And then—no mention of the later story. But he never went in for that kind 
of thing about people. But he did think that—he was apparently very anxious 
for Roosevelt to see it, and I gave it to him. And I do remember that Roosevelt 
went over the meaning of these different little red-ink marks. That is the docu- 
ment he later wrote “Dr. Johnson” on and was later found by Truman after 
Roosevelt died, and he was bewildered. It was in a dossier on Poland. 

Mr. Morris. This is the cable that Browder had acquired and you had sent it 
to the President. 

Miss Apams. Yes. And that was the only way that my name ever came up. 

Mr. Morris. It was marked “Dr. Johnson,” you say? 

Miss Apams. I think all this Madam X story must have come out of that. 

Mr. Morris. What was the reference to Dr. Johnson? 

Miss ApAms. He had just written on the top “Dr. Johnson,” meaning me. 

Mr. Morris. Why did he call you that? 

Miss ApaMs. Because I had to talk to him so much. I was a conversationalist 
rather than anything else. In other words, you know, Sam Johnson had to 
talk—I mean he was better known as a conversationalist than a writer. And 
there were many things that were the kind of things—they were not conspira- 
torial or anything like that, but you didn’t want to go through the hands of a 
million secretaries and so on, that I tried to get to him by taking them down. 
And he was amused by my tearing down from the factory with a white shawl 
over my head, and coming back. So he used to call me Dr. Johnson to tease me. 

Mr. Morris. There was no Boswell involved. 

Miss ApAMs. No. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what specifically did he say about this cable later on, when 
you did speak to him? 

Miss ApamMs. Well, he told me that he thought that the Government, the 
Polish Government-in-exile, was at pretty low ebb himself. He had gotten that 
report from many quarters—much like the experience he had had with the 
Finnish Ambassador and so on. He had had that feeling, that you had to deal 
with them because—he wasn’t in sympathy with the things particularly that 
were going on in the country, but he felt, I think that that was not a completely 
representative thing, the government-in-exile. I suppose he would have labeled 
it Fascist, much as Karl would; at that time—probably it was, partly, according 
to the definitions in those days. I don’t know. I couldn’t say, in fairness. 

* * * * * * ‘ 

Mr. Morris. Now, how often did you see him, say, in Hyde Park and how often 
in Washington? 

Miss ApAMs. Well, I would really hesitate to give a number, because it became 
a routine almost. And I was so interested in what was going on, and I never 
thought this was something to be made a record of, and I just could not say. 
Certain occasions stand out very vividly in my mind, but I could not give an 
exact count. I can just figure the space of time and the number of times that 
I—how far apart the visits were spaced. If it was over 2 years that I saw him 
once a month, you have 24 months there, you see. And it was really 3 years. I 
think, of this kind of thing. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you ever stay overnight in the White House? 

Miss Apams. No; not in the White House. I stayed overnight in Hyde Park, 
a couple of times—more than once—several times. I went to the White House 
at night, but I usually went back, because I had the job. It was usually not on 
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a weekend. I took sleepers back and walked into the factory. I had to be there 
at 8 in the morning. And one of the things that I was looking up for him at that 
time was sabotage in the lens plant, which was reported in New York. 

* 4+ ” * ” ” + 

Mr. Morris. Did you discuss the Teheran Conference with the President and 
with Mr. Browder? 

Miss ApAms. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if you could develop that for us. 

Miss ApAms. Well, of course, I did not—Roosevelt didn’t tell anybody before 
he went. 

Mr. Morris. He didn’t go to Teheran, did he? That was Hull. He went to 
Yalta. 

Miss ApAms. Wait a minute. He went to both—oh, yes. There were pictures 
of him at both. Yes, he did—because it was after the Teheran Conference, I 
remember, that was the first time that all of them got together. There had been 
some of them in North Africa, but without Stalin. There had been the DeGaulle 
meetings. There was a lot of amusing stuff—you know all that stuff—between 
Churchill and Roosevelt on the subject of DeGaulle, the way they used to speak 
of DeGaulle as the bride, his cable name. They had so much trouble with him as 
being a prima donna, that they always spoke of him as the bride. 

But it seems to me that it was after the Teheran meeting that Browder said to 
me, “Well, my work is done.” He seemed to think that—and that is when he 
wrote the book that of course got him out of the party. He seemed to have an 
instinct the way that things would march forward then, from that time on, in 
the party here, would broaden out into such a thing that he would no longer 
function as he had been functioning. He seemed to realize it very early. He 
didn’t know just what pattern it would take. 

Mr. Morris. Did Mr. Browder try to influence the President during this period 
with his ideas about Teheran? Did he make any recommendations to the 
President, in other words? 

Miss Apams. I don’t think he ever assumed that he would consider that too 
much—he never put it to me that way. In other words, he would have the hope 
that if he heard something from me, as he heard it from other people, thar he 
would listen. But he had never been told that the President valued—only by 
action could he tell how much he did. The only time that he ever gave him a 
word, it was just once in a great while, sometimes indirectly, by thanking me, 
saying the thing I had done was important. Or the time that he did send word 
to Browder that he had put his country before the Daily Worker. And I remem- 
ber there was one occasion on which he said, Roosevelt said to me, “If this is 
really put over, in a strange way you will have done as much as some of your 
ancestors for the country.” I have that in some kind of notation. It com- 
pletely overwhelmed me, and of course I didn’t believe it. But it had something 
to do with Browder, because I went back to Browder with it. It may have been 
when the party was turned into the political association. But I don’t think it 
was that. There was something else. And I have some note on that, too. I 
would hesitate to give it to you as a fact until I look it up again, but I have. 
And you see, I think that Browder—I felt that where there had been any shrewd 
contribution, that it was not a matter—I did not take credit to myself, that it 
was my brain—where there had been a shrewd analysis that might help him in 
the war situation, it was very often Browder’s. So that I felt, in a way, when 
he said something to me that it was a tribute to Browder. 

Mr. Morris. And was there any discussion between Browder and you on that, 
and then a resultant discussion between yourself and the President about 
Teheran? 

Miss ApaMs. Yes, there were. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us about those? 

Miss ApAms. It is very hard for me to look back at the moment and sift out 
Teheran and Yalta, although they were quite different. But I do remember that 
when the decisions at Teheran came out, they were in line with many discussions 
that I had with the President that were the outcome of things I had said to 
Browder. Not that I take credit for myself or Browder for being big enough to 
have influenced him. There must have been many, many things that influenced 
him. But I think that he had come to know by that time that Browder knew, or 
as representative of a certain group, that he was giving him what he thought, as 
far as he could. He was certainly not in contact with the Soviet Union at that 
time, but he had been in the past. I suppose he was giving him to the best of 
his ability a picture of what he thought would go on as a result of certain things. 
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Mr. Morris. You say he was not in contact with the Soviet Union at that time. 

Miss ApAMs. No; not during the war. He had very, very little contact. I 
know this by the fact that they were always puzzling and fighting on what was 
really going on there and what they really wanted. I heard that enough inside 
to know there were very few contacts during the war period, that it was guess- 
work from over here, if they were trying to follow out the policy of the Soviet 
Union from reading things—they were able to get hold of certain things. 
They saw certain publications, certain action, and were able to interpret them 
according to what they had known before. But you see, whatever representatives 
they had here were here and stranded. In other words, they did not have con- 
tact with home too much, either. 

Mr. Morris. And you say now that——— 

Miss ApAmMs. And I think that is what made such a prolonged quarrel over 
Browder’s dismissal. They had no direct contact. 

Mr. Morris, Now, Miss Adams, can you tell us now specifically, give us a 
couple of concrete instances of a conversation on Teheran that you would have 
had with Browder and a subsequent one with the President? 

Miss ApAmMs. I remember that he believed that the opportunity for him to get 
together and talk things over would make a longtime program for possible peace 
in the world; that it would be of great benefit; and he thought it was the begin- 
ning of a possible wartime program of peaceful coexistence between the Socialist 
and the capitalist nations; that it would be of great advantage in the working 
out of the war itself, the winning of the war. And he laid great stress on the 
fact that if they had some common meeting ground, that something would be 
worked out. Of terms or advantages to the Soviet Union or the United States, 
specific terms, I didn’t hear anything beforehand, because Browder did not know 
beforehand that the meeting was going to be. We didn’t know that, had no way 
of knowing that. I could sense sometimes—I mean I have a sixth sense about 
these things. I had the feeling, say, that it was coming. I very often had, you 
know, on these trips. But nothing specific was told me about it. With Yalta, 
there was a more specific talk beforehand—if there were such a meeting—about 
terms, not on the part of Roosevelt, but on the part of Browder. I remeber his 
saying that he hoped this or that would happen if they got together. For in- 
stance, this business of the Japanese, that if they did go to war with the Japanese, 
what could be done about waterways with the Soviet Union and so on. But 
nothing specific that was handed to Roosevelt, say a request. I do remember that 
other people tried to pump me as to whether or not Roosevelt had—lI don’t know 
how they ever got word of it; it wasn’t through Browder; it wasn’t through me; 
but I think it was at that time through Mary Jane Keeney. By the way, she came 
down on the train with me. She was standing behind me on the train. She must 
have been sort of watching to see whether I was testifying, because she knows 
I would have traveled coach ordinarily. She said, “I see you are going parlor 
ear.” She said, “I’m going in the smoker, so I don’t suppose I'll see you again, 
but I’m glad to have seen you.” She was right behind me at the gate. But I 
hadn’t seen her in years. But I think Mary Jane must have been the person. I 
have a reason for knowing she knew I was down here. 

One time when I did come down to stay overnight in Washington, but not at 
the White House, and saw the President, I stayed several days and saw him 2 or 
3 times, and Mary Jane knew I was around, because she saw me at that time. 
And she did some rather foolish boasting, which I warned them about, boasting 
that she knew the people in the Embassy, and she got material——— 

Mr. Morris. The Soviet Embassy? 

Miss ApAMs. Well, everybody went to embassy receptions. But as though 
she were rather important. She boasted. 

Mr. Morris. About having gotten material. 

Miss ApAms. Yes. And I knew Kouvnikoff, just because he wandered around 
New York with his boxer dog and turned up everywhere. 

Mr. Morris. Serge Kouvnikoff? 

Miss ApAMs. Yes. She seemed to have direct relationships with Serge, 
seen him every so often and let him know what was going on. And I got the 
feeling, strangely enough, although she is a twittery little thing, of all the 
people I met around, aside from Ted Baer, that she had more direct connections 
with Embassy things, with Russian people, than other people that I knew. Most 
of the party people didn’t. They were just guessing. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Kouvnikoff; was he a Russian national? 

Miss ApAms. Oh, yes. ! 

Mr. Morgis. He wrote for the Daily Worker, did he not? 
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Miss ApAMs. He wrote for the Daily Worker. He had been a White Russian, 
and then he turned revolutionary. He was a fine horseman. 

Mr. Morris. He wrote a column called The Veteran Commander. 

Miss ADAMS. Yes. Ted Baer used to invite me down there. And I wrote to 
Roosevelt on this score, and I told Browder. Browder said: “Just always know 
nothing or give him something wrong.” And I got the same word from Roose- 
velt. Because they began pumping me as to points about what Roosevelt 
thought. I mean, in the first place, it was a very daring assumption that 
Roosevelt would ever have told me anything of a military nature, or terms 
in any specific way before they came out, because that would be too dangerous 
a thing to do. But they thought I might have sensed something like that, or 
felt something was going on. So that, every once in a while, Ted Baer would 
try to snare me into his house, and the minute I got there, Kouvnikoff would 
walk in with the dog, as though this were just a little exercise. And then he 
antagonized me by always attacking our military as being so stupid, the cam- 
paigns in Italy 

Mr. Morris. Where was this? 

Miss ApAms. Ted Baer’s house. He would attack the military, our own, 
as being stupid, because he was so conceited about his knowledge of military 
affairs—particularly on the Italian campaign. What he would do, he would 
come in with a riding crop in his hand, or the dog, sit there, and in a very arro- 
gant fashion, just as though it were offhand and he could trap me—but I was 
wise to this thing—he would say, “What do you think they will do, the Rus- 
sians, if they do go into the Japanese war?’ It was very obvious. And I 
think if Roosevelt wanted anybody like that to know it, he had his own way 
of letting him know. In other words, I wrote to Roosevelt and told him ex- 
actly what had taken place, but I never said anything there. 

Mr. Morris. Tell me this. Did Kouvnikoff have access to the Soviet Hmbassy? 

Miss ApAms. Oh, yes. I think without a doubt. I think there was a link— 
in fact, Keeney practically told me that once—between Keeney, Kouvnikoff, and 
the Embassy. 

Mr. Morris. Well, there was a link that we were talking about, that the 
Communist Party would have a link to the Soviet Union. 

Miss ApAMs. Well, it would be only such—because they always felt, and I 
know, with the discussions that came over, whether the Soviet Union approved 
or did not approve of Earl’s dismissal business, that there were terrific rows 
about what the Soviet Union thought. So if they had anything—of course, 
finally—what is the name of that old fellow that was in charge of the Inter- 
national Publishing House? 

Mr. Moragts. Trachtenberg. 

Miss ApAMs. Trachtenberg finally laid down the law—where he got it from— 
that he knew what was right and what they wanted. That is the way he got 
Gurley Flynn into line. He professed to speak for the Soviet Union; that he 
knew. In fact he came to the Jefferson School. They had all voted the other 
way. He said the vote had to be made over—‘You just have to change it.” 
Which is what made Frank Meyer fall downstairs. That was the end of Frank. 
Frank got up and fought on that occasion. I didn’t have any right to speak, 
but I was terribly knocked down by Stachel. I started to say something. 
Stachel said, “Oh, comrades, this is a very sad occasion. I am afraid Earl 
Browder is not going to see the light. He doesn’t want to. We will never 
straighten this thing out.” He wanted it to be this way, you know. He was 
looking for power. 





Mr. Morris. Now, Senator, in addition, in trying to be sure that a 
story like this is accurate, I went to New York 2 weeks ago to see Ear] 
Browder, and I asked Mr. Browder about this story. He said, yes, 
he knew about it. I told him the nature, the general nature, of Jose- 
phine Adams’ testimony, and he corroborated it. He said: “Yes, it 
is true. She did act as an intermediary between me and the Presi- 
dent.” 

I said that she had estimated between 38 and 40 times. He said, 
“Yes, that would be about right,” and I asked him if he would testify, . 
and he now is, I believe, Senator, under indictment, and he said that 
he would not like to testify in public, in public testimony before a 
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congressional committee on this subject, but authorized me, in the 
presence of his attorney, to state for our public record 

Senator Jenner. Who was his attorney ¢ 

Mr. Morris. O. John Rogge. He authorized me to say that the 
information, as I related it to him about the testimony of Miss Adams, 
was an accurate story, and he would generally corroborate it, and he 
said I may say so for the public. 

Senator Jenner. Had he previously denied this story, or had he not 
been asked about it? 

Mr. Morris. This had come up before. Mr. Meyer, you did testify 
to this once before, before the Subversive Activities Control Board? 

Mr. Meyer. Very briefly, and simply, as to the existence of the rela- 
tionship. It came up in the Jefferson School case before the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, and Miss Adams and Mr. Browder 
entered denials before the press, not under oath at the time. 

Mr. Morris. It was not denied; the substance of the thing. They 
took some particular aspects. 

Mr. Meyer. They twisted around the matter; yes. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, this testimony, which is now in the public 
record, is an acknowledgment on the part of Miss Adams that she so 
testified under oath, that these things did in fact occur, much the 
same as Mr. Meyer’s testimony. 

Senator Jenner. And Mr. Browder has substantiated this story, in 
the presence of his attorney, with you in New York as recently as 

Mr. Morris. Two weeks ago, but not under oath. 

Senator JENNER. Not under oath. All right. 

Mr. Morris. Now, is there anything eise now about your qualifica- 
tions to testify here in connection with the meeting of the recent Com- 
munist Party Convention and that you think we should have in the 
record, by way of qualifying you as an expert in these particular 
hearings ? 

Mr. Meyer. Only, I suppose, that in the intervening years I have 
kept myself acquainted with Communist developments, Communist 
literature. I have worked for a year or two on a book which required 
that I make a rather special study of some aspects of it, and have 
followed the press, both American and world press. I think I remain 
acquainted from month to month with the developments in the Com- 
munist world. 

Mr. Morris. Well, now, you never formally resigned from the Com- 
munist Party, did you, Mr. Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer. I drifted out of it, as it were, after the Browder break, 
but the drift, so far as the Communist Party was concerned, was very 
quick, in the sense that, while I continued to teach at the Jefferson 
School a few months longer, I had no official connections with the 
party, as such. And I did not make an issue at the Jefferson School, 
and they did not. They waited until my last scheduled class was out 
of the way, and then we just let it go. 

Mr. Morris. And what was the year of that? 

Mr. Meyer. The break, as it were, with the party officially was at 
the point of the Duclos letter, and a few weeks after, which is May to 
June 1945. The last course I taught at the Jefferson School ended 
in December 1945, so, let us say 1945. 

Mr. Morris. December 1945 ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 
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Mr. Morris. Well, now, how long after that—what was the transi- 
tional period which was necessary to set in, in your own case, before 
you, for instance, would say you would testify before a congressional 
committee about the details, about your own experiences in the Com- 
munist Party? Was there a transitional period in your case, Mr. 
Meyer ? 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that that is very important 
for us, because, as you know, the Communist Control Act of 1954 
indicates that, before action can be taken against a Communist-con- 
trolled union, you have to show Communist membership within a 
period of 2 or 3 years. 

Now, we have been laboring at great length to establish that that is 
a& very unreal provision in the law, Senator, because we find that it 
takes, ordinarily, many years before a witness, after he has disas- 
sociated himself from the Communist Party, sees the world issues 
clearly enough that he will come forward and testify against them. 

That is why, Senator, in each case where we have somebody who 
did break away from the Communist Party and testifies here, we 
advert to this one particular aspect of his testimony. 

Senator Jenner. Proceed, Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. In my case, it might be recognized that for 2 years 
there had been a certain process going on inside of me, even before I 
left the Communist Party. But starting with 1945 as a year, it was, 
I believe, 1947 or 1948—I am not quite sure—before I talked to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and it was 1949 before I testified 
in the Smith Act case, the aia case. 

Now, it so happened that I have not testified before a committee 
before, and I would say it probably would have been much more 
difficult to convince me to testify before a committee in 1949, on a 
subpena, in a judicial case. I would estimate that had there been 
any reason and had I been asked to testify before a committee, I 
might have done so as early as 1951, somewhere along there. Five 
or six years’ minimum. 

Mr. Morris. And the reason for that; I wonder if you could just 
generally tell us the reason for that, Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. The problem involved is this: 

When one first breaks with only the abuses, one feels either the 
Soviet Union or Stalinism is bad, or this or that aspect is bad. 

As my wife and I used to put it, we are not anti-Communist, we 
are just non-Communist, and then, even after you get from the non- 
Communist phase to becoming rather an Sabie cenmtemiat, large 
remnants of prejudices that have been instilled all your life against 
investigating agencies remain. 

One feels that, well, this is not the way to fight them, and one thinks 
it can be fought only in the labor movement, or only by intellectual 
methods. It is necessary to break first from a rejection of Stalinism, 
then of Leninism, then of Marxism. 

It is a long process of philosophical breaking, and in many cases 
that I know of it never completes itself, but I feel that somewhere 
along that line—and it differs from person to person—when certain 
problems are really finally satisfied in one’s mind and one realizes. 
this is totally evil—the Communist movement—then one is prepared 
to testify, and it might take anywhere from a year or so, to 7 and 8 
years. 
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I personally know cases of ex-Communists who are perfectly sound 
people today, but who still have years to go before I think they will 
be willing to testify. 

Mr. Morris. Meanwhile, the secrets that they have remain locked 
up and inaccessible to the various agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. And they get rather stale in the course of that time, too. 

Meanwhile, new things have developed which will take another 
7 years to get hold of. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Meyer, you have been following the Com- 
munist Party activities on the international level and national level, 
have you not, with great care ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Have you read thoroughly the 20th congress reports, 
the 20th congress of the Communist Party reports, from Moscow ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. I have seen a good deal of the material, and I have 
particularly studied both Khrushchev speeches, not merely the sensa- 
tional secret speech, which was finally released by our Department 
of State, on Stalin, but the main report made to that convention 
which laid down the line of that convention, that congress, and was 
adopted as the line of that congress. 

The main address of Khrushchev to the 20th party convention, 
which I believe is the central document for Communist Party ideol- 
ogy, policy, during this period—— 

Mr. Morris. Now, did that represent a retreat on the part of the 
Communists from their heretofore aggressive position ? 

Mr. Meyer. It is my opinion that the line of the 20th congress, far 
from being stategically a retreat or far froin being a strategic admis- 
sion of weakness in the need of retreating, is the most forward and 
aggressive strategic statement that has ever been made by the Com- 
munist international movement in all of the years of its existence. 

Senator Jenner. Why do you say that, Mr. Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer. For this reason. Previously, through all the years 
since the revolution, and up until—for a century up until this state- 
ment, or just before it, one doctrine of the Communist movement has 
been that we live, speaking for them, as it were, that we live in a 
world of capitalist encirclement. We have a Socialist island here, 
and the capitalist world could constantly encircle it. We are, as it 
were, on the strategic defensive. The main thing to do is hold on, to 
gradually strengthen ourselves, to wait for the day when new possi- 
bilities exist outside of the Socialist island. 

With the 20th congress, for the first time—let’s put it this way: 

With the 20th congress, and with certain documents that appeared 
a few months or a year or so before it, for the first time in all the 
years of the existence of the Communist movement, the basic strategic 
point was reversed, and the constant talk was about 900 million 
people, the general tone was that of a period in which not socialism 
is encircled but capitalism is encircled, the free world is encircled. 

And the conclusions drawn from that are extremely positive, hope- 
ful, and just because, if I may be a little complicated about this, just 
because it is a strategically offensive situation when, from the Soviet 
point of view, time is on their side, everything is moving their way, it 
is possible to think much more than before in terms of tactics that are 
comparatively gentle, because at this point, with everything moving 
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in their direction, the only thing that would possibly stop them would 
be a really hard, desperate understanding of the situation and resist- 
ance. Soft tactics are far and aw ay the best way to present such a 
resistance. 

Hence, while the Geneva Congress line, and the Geneva agreement, 
Summit meeting line, and the 20th C ongress line, which are the same— 
I am sorry. 

Hence, while they are tactically soft, they are based on a hard 
strategy which is, as it were, thinking of itself as entering the last lap, 
of having passed over to the last big: struggle and moving forward on 
that, with considerable hopefulness. 

I have, as a matter of fact, Khrushchev’s report, photostated here, 
and I think that there are a couple of aspects, a p: ragraph or two, if 
you would like that, that might be worthwhile reading in this respect, 
because this has to do—let me say one word more before I re: id, because 
these paragraphs affect several points relative to the recent convention. 

It is clear from Communist strategy and Communist principles that 
the stronger you are in a given area or situation, the less need there is 
for violent revolution. The weaker the enemy is, the less need—I 
won't say for violent—yes, for violent revolution in the immediate 
sense of uprising. The stronger you are, the more the country con- 
cerned is surrounded with Red | tanks, terrorized with Red rocket fleets, 
infiltrated from the pee with a strong Communist Party, with a 
leadership that is weak and vacillating and doesn’t know where it is 
coming, the easier it is a pull a victory for communism, like Czecho- 
slovakia where, without any actual civil war, the whole structure of 
the constitution was overthrown. 

The passages I am interested in here connect both with the problem 
of their strategical concept and with the true meaning of all the talk 
that has come out, both internationally and in the U nited States, about 
how violent overt hrow isn’t necessary; world war is no longer neces- 
sary; which I think these few paragraphs may enlighten a bit. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Meyer, will you state for the record the docu- 
ment from which you are reading? 

Mr. Meyer. This is the Report of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union to its 20th Party Congress, 
delivered by N. S. Khrushchev. 

Senator Hruska. What date? 

Mr. Meyer. This comes from the organ, the organ of the Cominform, 
“For a Lasting Peace, for a People’s Democracy,” that is the name of 
the journal, dated February 17, 1956. And it is the full text of the 
report delivered by Khrushchev ‘there. 

Mr. Morris. There was some portion you wanted to read ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes, which I think may be of interest on these two 
points: 


Our enemies like to depict us Leninists as advocates of violence, always and 
everywhere. True, we recognize the need for the revolutionary transformation 
of capitalist society into a Socialist society. 


That is to say, the recognition of a need for a revolutionary trans- 
formation. 


It is this that distinguishes the revolutionary Marxists— 


which in this language means Communists— 


from the reformists, the opportunists. 
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There is no doubt that in a number of capitalist countries, the violent over- 
throw of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie— 


that is to say, of constitutional government of a non-Communist 
kind— 


There is no doubt that in a number of capitalist countries the violent over- 
throw of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie and the sharp aggravation of class 
struggle connected with this are inevitable. But the forms of social revolution 
vary. It is not true— 
says he— 
that we regard violence and civil war as the only way to remake society. 

Then, and this is relevant to the first question that was asked here: 


Leninism teaches us that the ruling classes will not surrender their power 
voluntarily. And the greater or lesser degree of intensity which the struggle 
may assume, the use or the nonuse of violence in the transition to socialism, 
depends on the resistance of the exploiters, on whether the exploiting class 
itself resorts to violence, rather than on the proletariat. 

In other words, “if you will hand over your money without being 
shot, we won’t shoot you,” or “if you will hand over your freedom 
without being shot, we won’t shoot you.” It is a question of the rob- 
ber saying, “Your money or your life”; in this case, “your freedom, 
your Cunaitution, your way of living, or your life,® and “if you 
won't fight, we won’t fight, either.” 

Later in this passage he says, and this is relevant to the problem 
of their greater strength from their own point of view at this time, 
their feeling of Socialist encirclement : 


The historical situation has undergone radical changes which make possible 
a new approach to the question. The forces of socialism and democracy— 


that is, of the Soviet Union and its satellites— 


have grown immeasurably throughout the world, and capitalism has become 
much weaker. The mighty camp of socialism, with its population of over 900 
million, is growing and gaining in strength. 


And so on. He develops this at considerable length. 
Therefore, under these circumstances— 
skipping a bit— 


in these circumstances the working class is in a position to defeat the reac- 
tionary forces opposed to the popular interest— 


that is, the Communist Party to gain power— 


to capture a stable majority in Parliament, and transform the latter from an 
organ of bourgeoisie democracy into a genuine instrument of the people’s will. 

That is to say, a transition to the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The point—and it is a little complexly placed Scene the essen- 
tial point, the conclusions I draw from this are: 

First, and this is absolutely unchanged Leninistic doctrine in all the 
years that I have been a Communist, studied communism: 1. Our 
goal is the dictatorship of the proletariat and the establishment of a 
Communist society. 

2. We will do this in any manner and by any means which is use- 
ful, efficient, and successful. 

3. That includes violence where necessary. 

4. Under the circumstances of the past period where the Communist 
camp has become stronger, where, rather than being an encircled 
island, we can almost begin to think in terms of encircling the free 
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world, there will be many more places in which we won’t have to carry 
through an armed civil war, but can simply penetrate parliaments, 
penetrate the government offices, stir up threats abroad and at home, 
and carry through a victory, as we did in Czechoslovakia. 

However, and I think this is vitally necessary in the present situa- 
tion and considering the kind of headlines we have had about com- 
munism a great deal later, the one sentence here which is absolutely 
guiding and still remains is the section which says: 


There is no doubt that in a number of capitalist countries the violent over- 
throw of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie and the sharp aggravation of class 


struggle connected with this are inevitable. 

Now, he did not name any names as to the number of countries, 
but clearly he means the ones where communism is weakest at this 
point, which are strongest in their economy and in their free system, 
and I think the initials of the one he really means are U.S. A. 

I think that is about all the quotes from this. 

Mr. Morris. Well, now, Mr. Meyer, the Communist Party had a 
convention here on February 12, and, as you know, the committee has 
been holding hearings on this one particular series of hearings. 

Now, the first news headlines that came out from this convention, 
and I will mention them, are: “Reds in U. S. Vote To Cast Off Mos- 
cow.” “U.S. Reds Vote End to Control by Soviet.” “U.S. Reds Quit 
Foster, Kremlin.” And it goes on. 

We have been hearing quite a bit of testimony to the effect that that 
is just not the case, that the opposite is so. There was a tactical 
change, and a tactical representation is made that there was a break 
from Moscow, but witnesses have indicated that their lines are still 
holding fast. 

I have been wondering if you have made a study of the reports 
of the recent Communist Party convention, the resolutions as such. 
Tn fact, you have studied every part of the convention, have you not? 

Mr. Meyer. I have seen a large mass of material, read everything 
that I could find in the papers, both the Daily Worker and several 
other papers, and I think I have a pretty good idea. I have also 
read some of the testimony of witnesses you have had already here, in 
the press, and summaries of their testimony, who were actually at 
the convention. 

I think I have as good an idea of what went on as anybody who 
wasn’t there could have, in terms of the material issued, and I think 
I can make an interpretation that is fairly valid, on the basis of that 
material. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us what your own interpretation of this 
Communist convention was based on, your studies and your own 
experience as a Communist, as you have described it? 

Mr. Meyer. I would like to actually pick up for a moment on the 
international Communist situation, because I don’t think it is possible 
to understand even the details of any Communist Party in a given 
country without seeing it against the background of the movement, 
of which it is an integral part. 

And I have already stated my belief as to what the character of 
the main line of the 20th party congress was, in the Soviet Union 
which is a line for the whole Communist movement, the line of strategic 
offensive. 
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I want to make one more point about the 20th Congress and the 
period since. 

[ think it is undoubtedly true that, in the whole international Com- 
munist movement, and first of all in the Soviet Union itself, a factional 
struggle has been going on since Stalin’s death. But I also want to 
emphasize that that factional struggle is not a new idea or new el 
sibility in Communist ranks, that there have been a number before, 
and that this factional struggle, whether in Russia, internationally, 
or in the United States, is far and away less violent an inner struggle 
than others, and in particular than the struggle that went on hardly 
without cessation from 1925 or so to 1929 or 1930, at which time also 
our papers were hourly predicting the end of communism as a serious 
threat or saying that Stalin was fighting with Zinovieff and Trotsky, 
Russia is going to mind its own business, or this, that or the other. 

That is to say, I think that there are many examples of more severe 
factional struggles in the past than this. 

Secondly, I do not find in all the reading I have been able to do, and 
despite certain new aspects of this struggle that I will mention in a 
moment, any very profound difference between the factions and serious 
theoretical factors, not as severe as between Stalin and Trotsky, or 
Stalin and Bukharin in the struggle between 1925 and 1930. 

They were arguing and disagreeing and fighting for power, with 
considerable differences of opinion. It was basically a power struggle, 
but it was also a theoretical struggle. 

So far as I can see at this point, in the general terms of Communist 
theory, there is not anything like the severity in that difference in the 
three major groupings that seem to me to turn up again and again in 
international communism in the last year or so. And those three 
groupings I would characterize as unreconstructed Stalinists on the 
one hand, a rather smaller group which seems to think in terms, for 
tactical reasons, of a certain liberalization, for example, of more em- 
phasis in Russia on consumer goods to pacify the population, in- 
ternally a little gentler hand with the satellites. 

Let us call it, for the moment, a liberalizing on the other hand; and, 
the third faction, and apparently at this point the dominant one, which 
I believe Khrushchev represents, a center faction which is essentially 
holding them all together in a little bit, a considerable amount of 
internecine squabbling, but in which the line moves pretty much along, 
first, making a little concession to this group, and then making a con- 
cession to that group. 

I raise this only because I do not think that it is possible to under- 
stand what went on at the convention of the Communist Party of the 
United States without this background. 

One other thing: The 20th Congress and the general Soviet at 
titude since, have allowed, have encouraged, have, one might say, di- 
rected that such differences should be allowed to occur openly to a 
certain degree instead of being concealed as they were in the past in 
comnuittees and bureaus. 

Hence, as I hope to show in a moment, the United States—the 
Communist Party of the United States convention will not merely 
reflect in content the same kind of divisions as occurred in the 20th 
Congress and have since occurred in the Communist International, 
but actually the very fact that these things are being fought out 
in the open to a certain degree, being argued out in the open, com- 
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promises arrived at in the open, the very fact that they are doing it 
in the open, the very fact they are talking about how independent 
they are of Moscow in the open, is precisely a carrying out of the 
directive of the 20th Congress to say in the open, “We are inde- 
pendent of Moscow”—in the open. 

Mr. Morris. Do you see any sign that there is any independence 
of Moscow ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. To make this point, I think it would be necessary to 
analyze, it would be necessary to put it this way. Let me just go 
a bit further on the three groupings, as far as I am concerned. 

The Stalinists are unreconstructed Stalin groups that seem to be 
headed by Foster. 

The liberal group by Gates, and the center seems to have been most 
of the old solid leaders of the party, not the best ones, but the good 
solid leadership of years’ duration. 

So far as I can see, on the question of relationship to Mos- 
cow and the relationship to international communism, the resolu- 
tions as adopted to the degree that we know them, and the draft 
resolutions where they have not yet published them, are all funda- 
mental defeats for any effort whatever to take a substantially non- 
Moscow-dominated stand. 

Basically, on the Hungarian situation where one small group, 
rather to the liberal side, wanted the adoption of a resolution being 
quite critical of the use of Soviet troops in Hungary—this was 
smashed, and a double-talking resolution on the surface passed on 
the motion of the Illinois State committee, which essentially accepts 
the Foster position, with a little window dressing, criticizes by im- 
plication the Gates position, and ends with this sentence: 

While international working-class solidarity includes the right to friendly 


criticism of the party or of the actions of Socialist governments, at the same 
time— 


And this is the key sentence— 


at the same time it requires that such criticism shall be within the frame- 
work of recognition that the fundamental conflict is with the forces of im- 
perialism. 


And as a directive to the party, this is a statement on the Hun- 
garian situation, that the Soviet Union acted correctly. It is against 
the forces of the rebels in Hungary, who are categorized as Fascists 
and imperialist agents, that we must direct ourselves. We must 
hold our criticism, to the degree we have any criticism at all, to a 
minor level and fundamentally support the Soviet Union in this 
situation. 

As a matter of fact, somewhere in the material, someone’s speech, 
in an appeal to be a little more liberalish, a little more surfacely 
critical, someone said—I cannot remember who it was offhand, but 
one of the speakers said : 

Look, I agree perfectly. We must not overdo the criticism of Stalin, overdo 
the criticism of the Soviet Union but, after all, it is all right for the Chinese 
party, who already have power, to say “Let’s take a balanced view of this in 
our public statements,” but recognizing, as we do, of course, that Stalin only 
made surface errors, certainly in a country with civil liberties, can’t we be 


allowed a little more criticism of the Soviet Union than, say, the Chinese party 
would be? 


Practically in those words—not those exact words. 
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Generally speaking, to summarize the answer to your question, 
I feel, from the evidence of the material and the resolutions passed, 
that all basic questions that were argued rather vigorously in the 
party during the months beforehand were solved before the Congress 
opened. 

The convention did three things. It made a show of unity, as the 
Daily Worker and all the last speakers said. Foster did not win, 
Gates did not win, Dennis did not win. The party won. 

The first thing it did was that. 

Secondly, it developed a working agreement between the factions 
by essentially splitting all committees that were so far elected just 
about equally between them, with the center on top. 

Thirdly, it made a record for the courts, or attempted to make a 
record for the courts, in terms of verbiage but not of fundamentals on 
its relationship to the American free constitutional process. 

And fourthiy, on all important questions of program, with 1 or 2 
exceptions, it passed on to the new national committee the task of 
making a program, only 1 or 2 questions on which I think this con- 
vention took concrete action in terms of its immediate program, in 
looking at it. Most were passed over to the new national committee. 

There was a point on the agenda, party program, which was totally 
passed over. 

But on one question the stand of the convention is extremely clear 
in all its resolutions, and that is that the main campaign of the Com- 
munist Party at this point must be, to use their verbiage, the exten- 
sion of democratization-in the South. That is to say, the main point 
made by the convention in terms of an immediate program fits in 
very well with an old line of Communist attitude toward constitu- 
tional processes in America. 

It goes back, to my knowledge, 15 years or so when I was rather 
deeply involved in some theoretical work in connection with the so- 
called Negro question, and it is this: To the Communist Party efforts 
to utilize mass democratic mob criterion approaches rather than con- 
stitutional ones, to attempt to turn elections into plebiscites, and the 
main obstacle is the structure, the constitutional checks and balances 
structure. 

And they have recognized for 15 years, and clearly now recognize, 
that that point in the country at which this structure of checks and 
balances has its greatest support is in the Senate of the United States, 
and specifically in the State rights structure of the Southern States, 
which bring it about that the Democratic Party cannot be looked at 
by them as a totally people’s party in their terms, totally a laborish 
kind of party, but split it up. 

Hence, the major drive in the sense of putting themselves at the 
head, or attempting to put themselves at the head, to penetrate the 
movement of the Negro people in the various forms it has been taking 
in recent years and previously, has nothing whatever to do with any 
interest in the aims and desires of the Negro people, but is a reali- 
zation by the Communist Party that that movement can be used as 
the most important and strongest cutting edge against the constitu- 
tional structure of the United States, by trying to develop a removal 
of division of power guaranties in the South, and, secondarily, by 
the fact that they believe, as it is clear from the resolutions, that at 
this time in a prosperous country this is the only place in which 
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serious trouble can possibly be stirred up, in which there are serious 
possibilities of developing what they cail mass struggles, of building 
up extra-constitutional and extra-legal actions, and so on. 

I do want to emphasize, however, that this is not in any sense a 
humanitarian position. It has nothing whatever to do with any sym- 
pathy for the needs of the Negro peoples themselves. But it has to 
do with a feeling on their part that this is the point of breakthrough 
in the country at this time. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Meyer, both Senators have advised me that they 
have 3:30 appointments. I wonder if we might break in at this 
time. 

Senator, I don’t know whether we will be able to work out finally 
complete testimony of Mr. Meyer, but if we can, we will do it, and 
I will so notify the subcommittee. 

Senator Jenner. Well, on behalf of the committee, Mr. Meyer, I 
want to thank you. I think you have contributed a great deal to 
the work of this committee. 

I am only sorry that every Member of the Congress couldn’t have 
heard you. I am only sorry that every person in the United States 
couldn’t have heard you. 

We certainly want to thank you for your forthright, courageous 
presentation of this very important subject here today. 

Senator Hruska. I just want to say, Mr. Meyer, I think in many 
respects so many of the points about which many of us have been 
thinking have been corroborated by your testimony here this after- 
noon. 

That is specifically true of your observations concerning the con- 
vention held in New York City. Thank you for being here. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 

The following newspaper article was ordered into the record at a 
subsequent meeting of the subcommittee : 


{From the New York Times, March 5, 1957] 
Soviet ATTACHE LEAVES—RUSSIAN OUSTED BY DENMARK ON ESPIONAGE CHARGE 


CoPENHAGEN, DENMARK, March 4.—Capt. Mikhail Roudichev, assistant naval 
attaché in the Soviet Embassy here, who was ordered to leave Denmark last 
week, left Copenhagen by plane today for Moscow. 

Captain Roudichevy was charged with having tried to obtain secret military 
information, particularly that concerning the new coastal defenses on Denmark’s 
Baltic coast. 

In January Lt. Col. Anatol Rogov, assistant military attaché at the Soviet 
Embassy here, was expelled on similar charges. 
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